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Doing admirable things is quite different from doing 
things for the sake of being admired. While it is 
true that admirable deeds do not always bring 
admiration to the doer, it is also true that admiration 
for the doer does not always signify that he has done 
admirable deeds. The one thing certain is, that 
nothing is admirable that is done merely froin a love 
of admiration. 


Everybody needs and everybody values kindness. 
“ Everybody ” includes ourselves’ as well as others. 
But our duty of being kind applies to ourselves alone: 
it does not include other people’s duty to be kind to 
us. Their duty in this line is theirs alone. Hence 
our thought of the value and the need of kirldness 
should centre in our privilege and duty of being kind to 
others, however others may bear themselves toward us. 


Systematic Bible study necessarily includes plan- 
ning in advance. The International Lesson Com- 
mittee is at work in the line of this planning, while 
teachers all the world over are busy in their studies 


according to the Committee’s former planning. Just’ 


as the year 1887 goes out, the series of lessons for 
1889 is announogd by the Committee. These’ lessons 
cover six months in the Gospel according to Mark, 
‘and six months in studies in Jewish history, mainly 
from the books of Samuel and the Kings. The 
printed list, as sent out by the Lesson Committee, has 





in it some apparent errors. Both the Chairman and 
the Secretary of the Committee being away from their 
homes, no one who is authorized to correct the list is 
just now accessible, Therefore, in accordance with 
the suggestion of a prominent member of the Com- 
mittee, its publishing in these pages is delayed until 
it can appear in its corrected form. 


It was foretold by the Evangelical Prophet con- 
cerning the ingathering of the nations to the Messianic 
Church: “Lo, these shall come from far: and, lo, 
these from the north and from the west; and these 
from the land of Sinim.” There was, perhaps, never 
a time when this prophecy seemed nearer a fulfill- 
ment than now, when the Bible students from the 
four quarters of the globe are sending in their tribute 
to the common study of the Word of God in connec- 
tion with the International lesson series. As the 
lessoni-helps for the new year make their beginning in 
the pages of the present issue of The Sunday School 
Times, it will be seen that there are contributions 
from New England, from the Middle States, from the 
Western States, from England, from Switzerland ; 
and that even from the land of Sinim (if Sinim be 
China, as many suppose) good Bishop Warren sends 
his word of explanation why his tribute to that series 
must be, for a few weeks, delayed, 


To think of what we have to do and to bear in this 
life, is quite likely to be disheartening. To think of 
God’s sure help in our doing and in our enduring, 
can hardly fail of giving us courage and hope and 
joy. Many of us know what it is to meet the cares 
and trials and griefs which we anticipate for the day, 
even before we are fairly awake in the morning. 
Through the slowly opening gate of consciousness 
they flood in upon us like a turbid stream that has 
been surging without while we slept, impatient for an 
entrance. By allowing these apprehensions to have 
the mastery, the new day, God’s special gift to us, is 
marred at its very beginning; the wonder of the 
dawning light passes unnoticed, and the strength of 
the early hours, which was given us for efficient ser- 
vice, is weakened and half wasted. As an antidote 
to this joy-poisoning habit our first thoughts of the 
day should float upward, and our morning greeting 
to our troubled soul should be, “Hope thou in God.” 
Experience shows us that our fears are often only a 
delusion, prompted by minor difficulties magnified in 
the morning ‘mist, or by shadows that have no 
answering substance. On the other hand, we have 
been shown concerning the cares and trials and 
griefs which God does appoint for us, that as we look 
to and trust in him he furnishes strength and grace 
to meet them in the hour of their appearing. Our 
fears may mislead us. Our faith never will. Our 
troubles may be less than we think for. God’s love 
is always more. 


Few things more surely deaden the sense of moral 
discrimination and so disguise the dividing line be- 
tween right and wrong, than a habit of measuring one 
wrong against another wrong, instead of simply set- 
ting right against wrong. The only safe and proper 
way is to regard wrong as a thing to be condemned 
absolutely, because it is not right. We ought never to 
think of one form of wrong as a thing to be relatively 
condemned or condoned, because it appears to be worse 


-the quality of rightness and truth, 
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or better than some other form of wrong. Right can 
be the only true standard, because it is alone normal 
and stable. Every wrong can therefore properly be 
considered only as a deviation from right. No wrong 
can be properly considered as a deviation from some 
other wrong, because the very thought of that devia- 
tion gives to that other wrong a normal position 
which it does not possess, and so falsely invests it with 
It is of little use to 
compare two watches or two weights or two measures 
when neither is known to be right, or both are known 
to be wrong. Yet nothing is more common than to 
hear persons say: “ This is asmall sin ;” “ This is not 
half so bad a crime as that;” “I am no worse than 
he;” “He is no better than [;” “If he goes to 
heaven, I shall ;” “ If I am wrong, he is,”—and the 
like. The pertinent question, the only question, 
must always be, not Is this a small sin? but Is this 
a sin ?—not What is my degree of criminality or sin- 
fulness? but Am I a criminal? Am I a sinner ?—not 
How far may I go in this wrong? but May I do 
wrong at all?—not Am I more wrong than he? but 
Am I wrong at all? The simple, safe, fundamental 
question always is, Is this right, or is it wrong? 





THE AMBIGUITY OF WORDS. 


It is on words that we depend for knowledge. It 
is by words that we receive and that we convey 
thought. Words are the expression of personality. 
Words are the disclosure and the measure of char- 
acter. “Such as thy words are,” said Socrates, “such 
will thy affections be esteemed; and such will thy 
deeds as thy affections; ‘and such thy life as thy 
deeds.” And a greater than Socrates said: “By 
thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy words 
thou shalt be condemned.” Yet with all the im- 
portance of words, words are in themselves nothing; 
and at the best their value is dependent on the spirit 
and the purpose of their user, and on the understand- 
ing of them by their receiver; while in their very 
nature there is an essential ambiguity in both their 
use and their meaning. 

“Words are things,” says Byron, speaking with a 
poet’s thought. But Locke, speaking as a philoso- 
pher, says: “ They who would advance in knowledge, 
and not deceive and swell themselves with a little 
articulated air, should lay down this as a fundamental 
rule, not to take words for things, nor suppose that 
names [the names of things] in books signify real 
entities in nature, until they can frame clear and 
distinct ideas of those entities.” And Johnson, asa 
lexicographer, emphasizes this distinction, when he 
says: “ Words are the daughters of earth, and... 
things are the sons of heaven.” Words stand for 
things. Words stand for thoughts. The “ daughters 
of earth” are needful to disclose to us the “sons of 
heaven.” But the thing must be known as a thing, 
and the thought must be known asa thought, by both 
user and receiver, in order to the understanding of 
the words as expressive of that for which they stand ; 
and even then it must. be clear to the receiver that 
the words used are employed by the user as thus expres- 
sive, or their using is vain. He who has no conception 
of heaven will not recognize a disclosure of its sons 
as sons of heaven, in the faces of the.daughters of 
earth. The word “light,” or the word “color,” or 
the word “ perspective,” for example, conveys no idea 
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to a person born blind. The words naturally chosen 
to express the thought that “self-welfare is best pro- 
moted by self-forgetfulness,” are meaningless to a 
prattling child. Nor would the word “light” be 
fully intelligible to one whose eyes are clear, unless 
it was apparent whether the word in its using applied 
to a matter of color or of weight; while a person Who 
had no sense of the power of a paradox would 
stumble at the words intended to suggest the gain to 
self by a turning away from self. And so it is, toa 
greater or lesser degree, in all the uses of words; 
until both user and receiver are on a,common plane 
of thought and knowledge concerning that which the 
words are intended to represent for the time being, 
the words themselves are insufficient for the convey- 
ing of those ideas to the expression of which they 
have been chosen. 

Two persons of different nationalities meet, and 
attempt a conversation. Each one has thoughts which 
he desires to express. He chooses words which, to his 
understanding, are suitable for the expression of his 
thoughts. But his words convey no idea to the mind 
of his fellow. Neither understands the language of 
the other. It may be that these two persons have 
much in common, if only the mind and the heart of 
the one could be open to the mind and the heart of 
the other; as each would be glad that it should be. 
In order to their intercommunication, however,. they 
must have a common understanding of the words 
they employ as a medium of intercommunication. 
Therefore, if they would study each other, they must 
study each other’s words; for so long as the words they 
use are mutually unintelligible they must practically 
remain as strangers) And there is a sense in which 
évery individual, as the only dweller in the realm of 
his own personality, ‘is of another country than the 
realm of any other personality; and, consequently, he 
speaks the language of another nativity. So it comes 
to pass that any two persons communicating with 
each other by words are speaking each in a language 
not fully understood by the other; and each has rea- 
son to bear in mind the ambiguity of the words which 
either uses, and to seek to perceive the true thought 
of the other through and beyond the words made use of. 

In conversing with a foreigner who is just learning 
our language, we recognize the fact that his words, or 
his uses of our words,—the words of our language,— 
do not always represent his meaning; and we see it 
to be our duty to look back of his words, in order to 
perceive his meaning in his use of those words. 
When, for example, he speaks of “the week that runs 
after the Christmas,” we catch the idea that he means 
the holiday week that follows Christmas Day. It 
may even be that his words instantly convey to us a 
meaning the very opposite of their exact significa- 
tion; because we see what he must be meaning to 
say, as distinct from what he ‘evidanily does say. 
We extend to him a cordial invitation to dine with 
us. He smiles and bows, and with unmistakable 
pleasure says: “I do thanks. I am insulted by your 
ask me.” His manner and his spirit forbid our 
thought that he means to intimate that he has been 
unkindly dealt with. In spite of his words, we know 
that he intends to express a sense of gratification at 
our invitation, and that the very word “insulted” is 
used by him as a synonym of “complimented” or 
“honored.” And as it is in our treatment of him 
who has but imperfectly learned our national Jan- 
guage, so it ought to be in our estimate of every one 
who, belonging to another personal realm of thought 
and feeling than our own, is liable to use words with 
another understanding of their meaning than that 
which we have ordinarily attached to them. The real 
question, therefore, in listening to the words of any 
human fellow, is not What do his words, taken by 
themselves, mean? but What does he mean by those 
words as he now employs them? [If only this ques- 
tion were constantly in the minds of those who listen 
to the words of their fellows, how the causes of mis- 
understanding would be diminished in the world! 

There are very few words which do not have more 
than one signification properly attaching to them; 
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and many words have a wide range of varied mean- 
ings. Take, for example, a simple word like “low,” 
or like “run.” As an adjective the first-named word 
is given ¢wenty distinct. meanings in Webster’s dic- 
tionary ; while as a neuter verb the latter has thirty- 
one meanings recorded by Worcestér. Aind these are 
but specimen words of our language. Even where & 
word has but a single meaning: given to it in the 
dictionary, it is liable to take on various shades of 
popular meaning in its ordinary use; or to have an 
exceptional shade of meaning in the mind of a single 
hearer, All this tends to the ambiguity of words in 
their using,as a means of inter-communion of per- 
sonalities. Such terms as “manliness,” “ womanli- 
ness,” “ nobleness,” “love,” “ friendship,” “ loyalty,” 
“fidelity,” “ faith,” have varying grades of meaning 
according to the nature and character and experi- 
ences of those who employ them ; and there is a cor- 
responding difficulty of conveying to another the 
sense in which they are severally used by a speaker. 
Hence it is that he who speaks must himself be under- 
stood as back of his speech, or his speech itself will be 
misunderstood or not understood. 

Not only is it true that the deepest meanings of 
the mind and heart cannot be expressed in formal 
words, but it is also true that the words which are 
intended to suggest those deepest meanings can be 
comprehended only by one who comprehends the 


personality making the suggestion. As our poet Sill 
reminds us: 


“ All words that pass the lips of mortal men, 
With inner and with outer meaning shine ; 
An outer gleam that meets the common ken, 
An inner light that but the few divine.” 


Therefore it happens that words from one’s realest 
self have their truest meaning to any hearer, only 
when to him they have more than their true meaning. 
They are understood in their inner meaning only by 
him who divines the inner being of their user. And 
because the speaker himself is not understood at his 
best by the hearer,’ the freest and truest speech of a 
speaker is sometimes misunderstood by a hearer, even 
for a series of years, in the seemingly unrestricted in- 
tercommunion of speaker and hearer concerning a 
subject in which the two have a common interest but 
with widely diverse conceptions, 

While, therefore, in one sense it is true that we 
ourselyes are judged, and properly so, by our words, 
in another sense it is true and right that our words 
should be judged by ourselves; that our characters 
and our evident spirit and purpose ought to enter 
into the estimate which others put upon what we say, 
and upon the meaning of the words we employ in 
our converse with them. And so it ought to be in 
our understanding of others, and of the words made 
use of by them as the expression of their thoughts, 
The man who is himself known, ought to be recog- 
nized as the real exponent of his ambiguous words; 
rather than his ambiguous words be taken as an 
exponent of himself—as irreconcilable with himself. 
What he says is to be understood as in some way 
conformable to what he is. Judged thus, one who is 
known will not be misjudged in his meaning, what- 
ever his words might otherwise seem to mean. 

Pre-eminently is it true that human language is 
incapable of clearly defining, and of unmistakably 
expressing, spiritual truths, and things of eternal 
weight; At the best, all words that God himself em- 
ploys in the expression of his plans and purposes-for 
man, and of his feelings toward men, are suggestive, 
rather than definitive. Therefore it is that those 
words as words are ambiguous; and that their truest 
meaning can be comprehended only by a comprehen- 
sion of God himself. And thus it is that the letter 
of the Bible text, taken merely as the letter, killeth ; 


but the spirit of the Bible text, as disclosed through | 


and back of the letter, giveth life. 

In all our intercourse with our fellows, and in all 
our searching after the truth of God, we are to seek 
to know not merely what words are spoken to us, but 
what is obviously meant in the using of those words. 
The words, because they are human words, are neces- 





sarily ambiguous. The personality back of the words 
must be accepted as giving character to, and as shap- 
ing the meaning of the words which might otherwise 
be misleading or bewildering. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS, 


- Absolute and unfailing accuracy is a desirable qualifi- 
cation of one who writes for the public; but it is a quali- 
fication as rare as it ig desirable, Lesson-writers for The 
Sunday School Times are reminded of both of these facts 
by the occasional criticisms of their sharp-eyed observers. 
Thus a Pennsylvania reader asks : 

Is Dr. Schauffler correct in sgying, in The Sunday School 
Times of November 12, that “London has no Sunday news- 
papers”? What has bevome of Lloyd’s News, The Dispatch, 
The Weekly Times, etc. ? 

To this Dr, Schauffler replies; “I back off What I 
had in mind was Sunday editions of the. usual great 
dailies, and not the few Sunday papers mentioned, The 
expression in the lesson should have been more guarded,” 


A question asked of a teacher may seem to indicate a 
peculiar lack of knowledge on the questioner’s part, 
when in reality it indicates an exceptional familiarity 
with the subject of the questioning. Hence it is not 
always sefe for a teacher to take it for granted that his 
scholar does not know as much as himself on a given 
theme, any more than it is safe for a teacher to take it 
for granted that his scholar is as familiar as himself with 
the words used in an attempt at imparting information. 
Here, for example, is a question from a New York State 
reader, which may be based upon a correct, or upon an. 
erroneous, view of the subject of the inquiry. Thus: 

Will you be kind enough to tell me which of the Psalms are 
called the Beatitudes? I think I saw something about it in 
one of your papers some time ago, but cannot recall it now. 

Now, “ the Beatitudes” is a term commonly applied to 
the series of blessings pronounced by our Lord at the 
opening of his discourse which is called the Sermon on 
the Mount. That term was used in these columns in 
such a way as possibly to suggest its application to the 
Psalms, when it was said of scholars going from the 
primary department to the main room of a certain Sun- 
day-school, that they were required to be able to recite 
the twenty-third Psalm and the Beatitudes. ~ But, on the 
other hand, there are certain Psalms which are sometimes 
called “the Beatitudes;” from their opening word, in the 
Hebrew, meaning Blessed. These Psalms are six in niim- 
ber, namely, Psalms 1, 32, 41, 112,119,128. It is possible 
that a mention of this fact has been made in these pages 
before now. At all events, this is a good time to give it 
fresh prominence. 


A fresh putting of an old truth by one who sees it in 
a new light is quite likely to-be an over-statement‘of 
that truth on the part of its zealous and enthusiastic 
advocate; and perhaps there is a gain in this very over- 
statement as a means of arousing attention and of pro- 
voking discussion, A good illustration of this truth is 
furnished in Professor Drummond’s thought-quickening 
work on “ Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” which 
is overvalued by some, is undervalued by others, and is 
read with real advantage by verymany. A correspondent 
writes to ask if a recent affirming, in these columns, of 
the fundamental truth which is back of that work, is to 
be Understood as covering the entire seope of the work 
itself. He says: 


In The Sunday School Times of November 12,—a number 
especially suggestive of stimulating thought,—you have said 
with truth: “ To say that the same laws run through the king- 
doms of nature and of grace is simply to say that God is the 
lawgiver for both of these kingdoms.” Thissentiment! heartily 
endorse. But is that what Professor Drummond means in his 
book entitled “ Natural Law in the Spiritual World”? If it 
is, his new doctrine is old. If he means that precisely the same 
laws prevail in the two worlds,—and that is what he says,— 
then his new doctrine is certainly not true. The laws that 
govern sunlight and the laws that govern electrical ‘light are 
the laws of the same God, but the laws are not the same. - If 
the laws that prevail in what we call the material world are 
precisely the same as those that prevail in the spiritual world, 
where do these two worlds differ? Identity of laws argues 
identity of conditions, and we are forced to the conclusion that 
these worlds are substantially the same,—possibly material, or 
possibly spiritual. Is there not danger that Professor Drum- 
monhd’s new doctrine may develop a new type of materialism, or 
revive an old one? 


No reference, either direct or incidental, to Professor 
Drummond’s book, was intended in the editoria] state- 
ment cited. Nor is the full claim of that book recog- 
nized as correct by The Sunday School Times, as will 
be seen by @ review of the book itself in these pages, 
‘under date of March 29, 1884. It is there said: “It is 
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to be noted that Professor Drummond does not claim to 
have discovered that similar or analogous laws are 
operative in the natural and in the spiritual worlds, but 
that the laws in both worlds are identical, This claim 
Professor Drummond fails to make good.” Within due 
limitations “ this book is strikingly original, and excep- 
tionally suggestive. Religious teachers everywhere can 
find in it hints for the illustration and realization of 
great spiritual truths, and will gain a lesson-in the 
method of making the truths of nature minister to the 
truths of religion. They will not find in it a great dis- 
covery which must revolutionize the method of theology, 
as the author himself seems to claim. But they wid/ find 
a happy allegorizing method, which is better than nar- 
row demonstration in showing the workings of the same 
Hand in nature andin grace. Togrant Professor Drum- 
mond’s own claim would be to restrict unnecessarily the 
reach of the principles of his book. It would also be to 
introduce a dangerous element into theology.” A fuller 
discussion of the points thus made will be found in the 
review here mentioned. 








THE LIFE-SAVER. 
BY M. WOOLSEY STRYKER. 


I do not know the deadly depths within, 
Where lurk my heart’s capacities of wrong. 
I cannot fathom what I might have been, 
(Abandoned to myself to drift along 
The seething floods, whose cruel undertow 
Clutches unwary souls,) had not the hand 
Of the strong Swimmer, buffeting the flow 
Of death, upheld my life and drawn to land. 
I only know that from my fatal self 
One who is strong preserved me! and I owe 
My rescuing to Him, who treads the shelf 
Where sea meets shore along this treacherous coast, 
To watch the over-bold, who dare the woe 
Of waters, lest their powers give up the ghost, 





HINTS ON THE STUDY OF THE GOSPELS. 
. BY PROFESSOR M. B. RIDDLE, D.D. 


The first “hint” is one “as broad as a barn-door,” to 
quote an old saying. To study the Gospels aright, one 
must learn how to study. This does not imply that 
these narratives cannot be used with great profit by one 
who does not know how to study. But this article is to 
be about that particular use of the Gospels called “ gtudy.” 
This use is to be distinguished from getting a lesson, 
which, as a rule, consists in committing answers to cer- 
tain formulated or anticipated questions; and also from 
reading, which is rather a passive listening to what is 
written than an active inquiry concerning its full signifi- 
cance, Nor is study identical with reflection, though the 
former is not complete unless it includes the latter. 

This “learning how” is of far more importance than 
a knowledge of the best “helps,” about which most make 
the first inquiry. For one who cannot use books aright 
there are no good helps. To feel this is the first step in 
learning how to study the Gospels, as in all other branches 
of intellectual activity. Our educational methods are 
too often faulty in this respect, that they fail to train 
pupils in the use of books as tools. My advice to one 
conscious of a lack of skill here would be somewhat like 
this: If you know some kind person who can use books 
aright, ask for more specific hints as to how you can gain 
such skill for yourself. 

The next hint is: Make for yourself a working outline 
of the Gospel history. This is of great importance for 
various reasons. The Gospels are historical books; 
hence they ought to be studied as such. Four in num- 
ber, they do not cover exactly the same periods of our 
Lord’s life. An outline of the history is necessary to fit 
the narratives into each other, and each one can be bet- 
ter understood in consequence. A knowledge of the 
historical relations is indispensable, if we would under- 
stand the progress of doctrine, t.e method of instruction, 
the training of the twelve, the significance of the mira- 
cles, and, above all, the main purpose of our Lord’s work. 
The true perspective is historical, and only when this is 
recognized do we discover where the emphasis is placed 
in the entire narrative. 

Many teachers, aware of the necessity of such knowl- 
edge, fail to set about acquiring it in the right way. 
They read voluminous lives of Christ, depend on har- 
monies and tablés of chronology made for them. The 
time spent in constantly referring to these would be bet- 
ter spent in making for one’s self a historical outline, 
This is not so difficult as it seems. Let the attention be 
directed to the salient points; fix the number of Pass- 





overs first. If this vexed question cannot be settled, 
take one view as a working plan, and adjust the table to 
that view. Then, with the Gospel of Mark as the gen- 
eral guide, on the periods it covers, arrange the leading 
events by years, carefully noting the place of each Pass- 
over in the Gospel which is specially studied. One 
danger will be from attempting to decide all the doubtful 
points before constructing the outline. But dv as civil 
engineers do: make a general survey first, the details 
can be arranged afterwards. When I began to write 
commentaries on the Gospels, I found that this method 
was indispensable for mein my work. After many years, 
I feel more and more disposed to recommend it to my 
pupils and to all students of the Gospels, 

The next hint is: Keep in mind both the purpose of 
the particular Gospel you are studying, and the literary 
and other peculiarities of the human author. It is 
scarcely necessary to show the importance of this. Nor 
is there any difficulty in discovering how it can be done. 
Practically, however, too much emphasis is often laid 
upon the purpose of the Gospel, because it is so easy to 
generalize about this. Too little attention is paid to the 
peculiarities of the evangelists, since this involves minute, 
careful, and discriminating study. 

The fourth hint concerns the method of dealing with 
particular passages, and the suggestions hold good in all 
biblical study. The first thing to be attempted is to 
master for yourself the meaning of the passage, using 
helps only as helping you to perceivé that meaning. To 
be more explicit, try to understand just what the words 
of the passage mean, taken by themselves; then look at 
parallel passages and references; after that, if necessary, 
consult your Bible dictionary ; then take the commentary 
you have found most trustworthy, and see how nearly 
right you are. If that were done thoroughly for a few 
months, the results would be as surprising as they would 
be advantageous. Beware of using a commentary in such 
a way as to hinder study and discourage reflection. 
Having made several commentaries, and found my pupils 
too ready to substitute my work for their own, I say this 
with emphasis, Of course, no disrespect is intended to 
the commentator. But most people trust these helps 
too much. 

Especially hurtful to real study isthe habit of jump- 
ing to the practical lessons of a passage, as given in some 
“help,” without carefully considering and comprehend- 
ing the facts and statements of Scripture on which these 
lessons are based. Some good people think it a mark of 
great spirituality in them, that they are thus eager for 
the spiritual truth, as they say. They are apt to be im- 
patient with those who seek accurate explanations of the 
passage itself, as part of a historical narrative. But such 
people are wrong. God would not have revealed him- 
self in act and fact, as he has done in Jesus Christ, if 
he did not intend us to study the facts of the Gospels as 
accurately, as scientifically, we may say, as we do the 
facts in nature. This method of ignoring the historica! 
truth for the sake of the spiritual truth (as is claimed), 
is doubly injurious. It injures the mind by encouraging 
slovenly habits of thought. It injures the heart, by 
diminishing the power of deducing lessons for ourselves 
from the facts of the Gospel. It is equally, perhaps 
more, improper to be so curious about grammatical, ty po- 
graphical, and archwological points, as to ignore the 
spiritual lessons. But here, as usual, there are two 
wrong ways to be avoided. The one right way is: accu- 
rate study of the passage as history in order to learn the 
spiritual lessons properly deducible from it, 

The last hint is one that I feel is of the last impor- 
tance, if one would avoid the errors just referred to, and 
pursue the right method. It is this: In studying the 
Gospels, keep constantly in mind the true view of the 
person of Christ, It is assumed that every Sunday- 
school teacher has settled the question for himself or 
herself: “ What think ye of the Christ? Whose son is 
he?” On this question there has been theoretical 
unanimity for many centuries. The small fractions of 
nominal Christendom that dissent from the generally 
accepted view, have soon neglected Christ and the Gos- 
pels that tell of him. Since these narratives are about 
him, it is natural to assume that one cannot appreciate 
them, or study them profitably, unless there is a correct 
view taken of this person. Experience, as recorded in 
church history, proves that we may safely tius assume. 
Heathen or half-heathen unbelievers may be asked to 
study the Gospels without theological bias, in order that 
they may draw from them the correct view of Christ. 
But Sunday-school teachers cannot teach much if they 
are not clear as to the person of Christ. Nor can they 
study correctly without a correct view of that person. 
I say “person of Christ” rather than “divinity of 
Christ ;” for the Gospels present Jesus as the Son of 





Mary, a real man, and as a man rising from the dead 
and ascending to the right hand of God. Thus is given 
the crowning proof that he is the God-man, now in 
heaven, Believing that, keeping that constantly in 
mind, we have the proper stimulus to study. Feeling 
that he was and isa real man, we are moved to mark 
carefully what he said and did on earth, as a matter of 
history ; knowing him as the Son of God, we seek care- 
fully the spiritual lessons in that history. Aesured that 
he is our present Saviour, now at the right hand of God, 
we look for the beatings of that same human heart in 
the story of his life on earth, that we may feel how 
warmly it still beats for us. Failing to recognize his 
humanity, we may neglect his human history; failing to 
admit his divinity, we may lose sight of the spiritual . 
lessons of that life on earth, descending first to a purely 
literary study of the Gospels, and then to a neglect of 
them. The history of interpretation and of doctrine 
attests the truth of the above positions, Only when we. 
accept Jesus Christ as the God-man, now in heaven, yet 
once on the earth, can we study the Gospels aright, 
They are designed to reveal this person; and the divine 
significance is indissolubly united with the human 
history, even as the divine and the human are united 
in Christ. 
Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pennsylvania, 





THE TWO VOICES, 
Bx RICHARD E. BURTON. 


There are, doubtless, a large number of young men 
to-day, of intelligence and thoughtfulness, who find 
themselves in a more or less skeptical intellectual posi- 
tion as regards things religious, Very often their read- 
ing has led them to such a result. They have, it may be, 
dipped into German philosophy and become muddled 
over Leibnitz, Kant, Fichte, and Hegel; they have been 
dazzled by the brilliant scintillations of Schopenhauer 
and his followers; or the rationalizing of such men as 
the younger Mill, the cold scientific analysis of Spencer, 
the sky-rocket rhetoric of Frederic Harrison,—some of 
these have caught their sense of truth, or, by the law of 
reaction, captured their originally orthodox minds, And 
so they are forced to confess, for very honesty, that the 
old beliefs (for we assume that they were piously reared 
and instructed) for them hold no longer nourishment 
and stimulation. 

Again, instead of the unsettlement that comes of 
general culture in the scientific and ethical thought of 
the time, perhaps their avocation has led them into 
paths of study which seem in their results to storm, and 
even quite capture, the old dear strongholds of faith 
within which their godly ancestors moved, and for which 
they stood ready to die if need be. They are biologists, 
we will say, and hence have bornein on their conscious- 
ness deeper and deeper the truth of the theories which 
are associated with the name of Durtin. Or they are 
psychologists, and they see that the German investiga- 
tors in this great region are fast pulling down the old- 
time distinction between the will and instinct; and this 
by a wonderfully patient, laborious, and minute study of 
the habits of the lower animals, as well as of the human 
mind whether in its sane or unsound condition. So that 
man, who, as the possessor and wielder of will, has been 
in the past differenced in a world-wide degree from all 
lower creatures, is thereby shown to differ less, or, per- 
haps, in the last analysis, not at all. Or, if the line of 
research they have taken up does not directly introduce 
them to results at variance with the truths of religion as 
usually taught, it does, in its devotion to things objective 
and material, superinduce a materialistic and so-called 
scientific trend of thought and reasoning, which, in some 
measure, surely though subtly, dulls them to a more 
intuitional and trustful state of mind. 

But let us assume, as before hinted, that these same 
young spirits have been nurtured in godly households, 
and have behind them a heritage af godly thinking and 
living; that, in infancy, they had crooned over them, 
by some fond mother filled with the Christian faith and 
love, devout and tender songs; \that in childhood they 
heard, learned, and loved passages, chapters, and parts of 
a certain book, until these same sank into their hearts 
forever, and beat in their blood so that, whatever the 
after-belief, they must, in secret, relish the sound of them, 
and be softened and moved by their associations, And 
still again that, in young manhood, before, full fledged, 
they had left the home-nest to be tossed about, perhaps, 
by all the winds of heaven, they were bred up in all the 
round and round of a Christian family,—the daily pray- 
ers, the blessings over food, the Bible stories told to little 
ones, those many spontaneous acknowledgments of a 
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mighty and merciful God which forever efop out in the 
manifold small doings of household life and love. 

What, we ask, is likely to happen to such men as these? 
Why, just this: A beautiful side of what we call heredity 
is exemplified and made plain in their case. Letagreat 
stress in life come, where action takes the place of ratioci- 
nation and impulse that of logic, and they unthinkingly 
turn to God for help, guidance, and cheer; and this they 
do by an instinct which is one of the deepest, if not the 
deepest, things inthem, Moreover, that same psychology 
wherewith they have perhaps been busy has taught that 
Instincts are the elder brother by incalculable ages of all 
reasonings and brain-potterings whatsoever, the latter 
being in comparison but creatures of yesterday. 

And if a sorrow comes in which the heart and soul cry 
out inarticulately for comfort, and all man’s aid and 
fellowship and sympathy seem a mockery, again do we 
find these doubting ones in one great single throb of 

‘affirmation corroborating the teachings of youth, and 
going out to God in prayer, or the actual stretching forth 
of imploring, questioning arms. 

And in such times, why gainsay this good thing, this 
thing of long lineage and deep, firm rootage which we 
call intuition, instinct, emotion,—what you will? Surely 
it is to be trusted as much as ths reason, so much later 
born, and, as it were, newly elaborated. And so it is 
that heredity acts; race-impulse and tendency combining 
with early education to make a pushing force in the man 
as irresistible as the movement of a tidal wave. Thus 
instinct sets up its claim; and we would hold that it is 
a just claim to be heeded and followed. In experiences 
like this, what does the intuitive soul care for Strauss’s 
demolition of the divine in Christ, Hume’s arguments 
against the authenticity of miracles, or Voltaire’s well- 
bred sneer at spiritua! realities? 

A hundred dear and clear sayings throng the heart and 
rush to the lips, and God becomes a something real,—a 
spirit to be spoken to and grasped and helped by,—not 

_ & Vague mystery to be discussed and queried, bounded 
and caviled at. The soul speaks by an impulse more 
imperial than the fiat of a king. This is experience, 
whereby alone we come to knowledge in all things 
under the sun. 

Again, we would note that this same intuitive or 
Instinctive mental condition is the sane and creative 
condition. 

Sane, because, when we have it, we are at our best, 
physical wise and every wise. It is the mood and mind 
we are in on rising up of a morning, with the sweetness 
of sleep still in our limbs and thoughts. We are at peace 
with ourselves and with our fellow-men; we respond 
joyfully and at once to the glad signs of a beauty-loving 
all-Father, as hung out in sunrise sky, mirrored in dews, 
and inhaled in the freshness and promise of the morning 
air. We are, in a word, trustful, believing, happy, and 
hence sane. 

And creative, bébeine in this condition we are affirma- 
tive, joyous, impelled to speak out cur joy,—yea, even to 
shout forth sometimes the gladness around us and within 
us, And it is just ‘this state of mind and feeling where- 
from spring those creations in arts and literatures and 
religions, which are the delight and wonder of the world. 

Now, this line of thought which we have sought to 
Indicate may be, it seems to us, of some value as explain- 
ing a seeming inconsistency which we fancy may bother 
and hamper such young men as we have had in mind 
They find, on inspection of their internal workings, that 
they at one time practically believe one thing, and again, 
at another time, act, and therefore believe, another. In 
the garish light of mid-day, with the reason at work, and 
the heart and emotions seemingly quiescent and dead, 
they are skeptical, and, if called upon, can give their 
arguments right properly and to the point. In the heat 
and rush of action and suffering, they are unskeptical, in 
a trice turned believers and children. And so, say they, 
we exhibit the pitiable spectacle of a human being with- 
out ballast and rudder driftiag before the wind upon an 
unknown shore. 

But we would answer them: Do not be discouraged by 
this appeal of contraries. Read Emerson’s essay on self- 
reliance, and hear his righteous indignation over a hide- 
bound unchangeab!eness of belief, 
apparent oscillation. Remember that man is complex, 

that your nature is made up of different elements, and 
that therefore, and for this reason, you may be as honest 
(and more honest) in your believing child-mood (if you 
so choose to call it)as in your more dignified and formal 


philosophizing. Be not discouraged, moreover, because 
all testimony on the subject seems to show that, with 


those who give the intuitive side of them a fair chance, 


and do not strive to choke off those divine up-springings, 


through fear of 





perforce take possession of the soul’s house, there shall 
in God’s good time arrive a beautiful adjustment between 
the heart belief and the head belief, and all inconsisten- 
vies be snidothed out and mide to appear but as distort- 
ing and sickly shadows in the white and wholesome 
radiancy of the light of Truth. 





MISPRIZED. 
BY JULIE M, LIPPMANN. 


When Joy and I were used to spend 
The days together, 

We missed not Sympathy as friend ; 

She doth be dumb; she doth not lend 

Her voice to fill the song-some weather, 

We need none else, blithe Joy and I; 
We are content together. 


When Grief and I acquainted grew 
With one another, ~ 

Ah! many voices echoed new, 

But not one brought the comfort true 

That did the silence of that other, 

Who reconciled pale Grief and me, 
With tears, to one another. 





THE TWO WORDS. 
BY I. E. DIEKENGA, 


One day a harsh word, rashly said, 
Upon an evil journey sped, 

And like a sharp and cruel dart, 

It pierced a fond and loving heart; 

It turned & friend into a foe, 

And everywhere brought pain and woe. 


A kind word followed it one day, 

Flew swiftly on its blessed way ; 

It healed the wound, it soothed the pain, 
And friends of old were friends again ; 
It made the hate and anger cease, 

And everywhere brought joy and peace, 


But yet the harsh word left a trace 
The kind word could not quite efface, 
And though the heart its love regained 
It bore a scar that long remained; 
Friends could forgive but not forget, 
Or lose the sense of keen regret, 


Oh, if we would but learn to know 
How swift and sure our words can. go, . 
How would we weigh with utmost care 
Each thought before it sought the air, 
And only speak the words that move 
Like white-winged messengers of love? 





PURSUIT OF A SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON 
UNDER DIFFICULTIES, 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D, 


Receiving @ telegram from the Editor of The Sunday 
School Times asking me to continue Teaching Points, I 
immediately set out in the beautiful, clean, magnificent, 
and wicked city of Shanghai, China, to find what por- 
tions of Scripture were to be the basis of the early les- 
sons for 1888. From the Wangpoo Road I crossed the 
Soochou creek, close to the Woosung Kiang, to the 
American Bibie House, They knew nothing whatever 
that could help me. I then started for the Mei-hwa- 
shu-kwan, or the Presbyterian Mission Press, on Peking 
Road. The head clerk Knéw nothing of the matter, and 
was sure the principal did not. Investigation proved 
that the said clerk was correct in his knowledge of that 
ignorance. But the International lessons are published 
monthly at the Kan-li Kung-wei, on the Nanking Road ; 
surely they must know there. I found that they were 
publishing the lessons for 1885, supposing that that was 
as near up with the Times as the spirit of China could 
bear. In the course of a month I might get tlie lessons 
for 1886, but the lessons ‘for 1888 not for two years. 

Remembering the great searches of the race for the 
golden fleece, the fountain of youth, the elixir of life, the 
philosopher’s stone; of Saul for asses; of the searchers for 
the North Pole, for the pow sto, for the source of the 
Nile, for the square of the circle, and for perpetual motion, 
I kept on, going to as many of the twenty-five churches and 
religious institutions of the city as I could find time, 
enlisting illustrious friends and Sunday-school superin- 
tendents in the search, but all in vain. I could learn 
about the horse races, for which all the business houses 
of the city were closed for three days at 11 A.M.; about 
the low opium den that had room for ten smokers, and 
the high opium palace that had beds for a thousand 
smokers. I looked into a baby tower eighteen feet in 
diameter, where at the two opposite windows the bodies 
of the pitched-in babies were piled up eight feet high ; 
but I could learn nothing of the International lessons 





premonitions, and wafts of feeling, that will at times and 
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I found great Dr. Williamson sitting on a wheelbarrow 
and selling copies of the Gospels, smal! tracts and large, te 
a crowd of Chinese coolies. I found beautiful women and 
brave men giving their lives to the most lowly and holy 
work; found an Englishman, with Chinese garb and 
queue, about to take his'bride on an eight weeks’ jour- 
ney up the Yangtze Kiang, and then-forty days’ journey 
overland to near Burmah, to préach Christ,—but' the 
Sunday-schoo] lessons for 1888 I did not find. Hence 
the first two or three must be written by another hand. 
Foo-Chow- Foo, China, November 7, 1887. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME, 


HOW THE SNOW CAME. 
BY SARAH E. TODD. 

“Tt is so cold!” sighed the maple, as it held its..bare 
branches toward the sky, and felt the frost at its feet 
among the dead leaves, where now and then a little 
flower still held up a pale, sad face, or hung its head as 
if longing to sleep. 
The maple saw many of its companions shivering - too; 
but the evergreens that seemed so sombre in the glad, 
gay summer, now stood warm and contented among 
those trees that had so lately seen their gorgeous red-and 
yellow leaves flatter to the ground only to turn dry and 
brown, and be hustled about by the wayward wind. 
Down in the hollows and on the rocks little green ferns 
stood bravely up, and mosses and gray lichens lifted their 
tiny branches. Choosing such quiet places, they did not 
feel the rough blasts as did the tall trees and the flowers 
of the field. “ But the frost will come at last to them,” 
said the maple. 
In the warm, happy summer, the maple thought the 
blue sky with the glorious sun journeying over it was 
very near; but now it seemed far, far away, and often it 
was lost behind the gloomy clouds. Now and then pale 
sunlight stealing through the heavy curtains crept 
sadly a little way over the brown fields, only te vanish 
again as the ghost of summer sunshine, 
“ Everywhere it is so dreary, and there is nothing to 
hear but the moaning of the wind and the brook’s sad 
refrain. Crickets and grasshoppers have chirped them- 
selves to sleep, and the birds that used to sing so sweetly 
have all flown away.” Sometimes, indeed, the feeble 
twitter of a bird that had resolved to brave wind and 
frost was heard, or the dismal croak of a crow, as he 
flapped his black wings over deserted woods and silent 
fields; but they only made the loneliness more lonely. 
“Oh! will the warm sunshine never come again? 
Shall we all die in the grasp of the cruel frost and pier- 
cing wind? See! the clouds have turned to mourners, 
and with flying hair and garments are scattering their 
bitter tears over the earth, How the wind moans and 
shrieks in despair! ” 
Swaying wildly back and forth, the maple gave up all 
hope, while the empty nests that hung to its branches 
rocked drearily ; but the evergreens watched and waited. 
Help is coming now. Little messengers of peace, like 
down from an angel’s wing, come fluttering to earth; 
the clouds are no longer mourners, but angels of mercy 
that haye joined hands to relieve the sufferers; and the 
wind sobs no more, only sighing gently, while its cool 
breath is no longer stinging. 

Thicker and faster come the light, airy things, hiding 
the sky filled to overflowing with the white stars. 
Silently, swiftly, hour after hour they come, while not a 
twig or stem moves for fear of stopping the blessed 
work, and the brook tries to hush its murmuring. 

They do not stop until tired flowers and withered 
leaves, desolate fields and lonely woods, are all covered 
with a soft, warm blanket which the clouds have woven, 
helped by wind and frost; even the evergreens have an 
extra cloak of white fur. The maple feels the earth warm, 
and as each branch and twig is covered with loveliness 
its heart is glad, for with the evergreens it sees that 
goodness is over all, and all is well. 

The falling snow ceases, the clouds vanish, and the 
blue sky appears. Thesun smiles as he sinks behind 
the hill, leaving a rosy glow over earth and sky; then 
the stars light their little tapers, and the moon glides 
peacefully on her way. And now the earth sleeps as 
soundly and sweetly as a tired child. 

May the good’ God, who loves and cares for all his 
creatures, give us grateful, loving hearts, that we may 
sympathize with suffering, as the clouds wept over the 
éarth ; and then, Jike them, scatter smiles and kind deeds 
that shall fall on the sore ind weary heart as silently and 
as peacefully as the snow fell upon the waiting earth] 
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“Thus shall we bé ‘angéls of mercy. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


—_—@——_—— 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1888.] 


1. January 1.—Herod and John the Baptist... Watt. 14: 1-12 
2 January 8.—The Multitude Fed Matt. 14; 13-21 
& January 15.—Jesus Walking ON the SeB....0c+-cvssseserrereees Matt, 14 : 22-36 
4 January 22.—Jesus and the Afflicted Matt, 15 : 21-31 
6. January 29.—Peter Confessing Christ, Matt. 16 : 14-28 











6. February 5. —The Transfiguration.............0ssesreresserssesorens Matt. 17 : 1-13 
7. February 12.—Jesus and the Little OneS.............csscesseeeree Matt, 18 : 1-14 
8. February 19.—A Lesson on Forgiveness......s.s-ssssssssereeee- Matt. 18 : 21-35 


9% February 26.—The Rich Young Ruler Matt. 19 : 16-26 

10. March 4.—Christ’s Last Journey to Jerusalem........-r.0+0.Matt, 20 : 17-29 

1L. March 1L—Christ Entering Jerusalenn..............seseseseee Matt. 21 : 1-16 

12 March 18.—The Son Rejected 

1%, March 25,—Review ; or Temperance Lesson, Gal. & : 16-26; or, Mis 
sionary Lesson, Psa. 2 ; 1-12. 


QUARTERLY PRE-VIEW. 


For six mouths the Gospel of Matthew has furnished our 
lessons, and for six months to come it will continue so to do, 
The topic already used through two quarters must stand for 
the entire year of study from this Gospel of the Kingdom. 
To “Jesus the King in Zion,” we still continue to look. We 
have already viewed in the third quarter of 1887: 

1, His Characteristics, and 
2. His Qualifications, 
In the fourth quarter of 1887 we considered : 
1. His Authority, and | 
2. His Declarations, 

We are to consider in the first quarter of 1888: 
1. His Followers, and 
2. His Lessons. 

The entire quarter may be set forth thus: 


JESUS THE KING IN ZION. 
Il. THE KING’S FOLLOWERS. 


1, Persecuted (Lesson I.). 4, Afflicted (Lesson IV.). 
2. Destitute (Lesson II.). 5. Instructed (Lesson V.). 
8. Affrighted (Lesson IIT). 6. Honored (Lesson VL). 


Il. THE KING’S LESSONS. 


1, On True Greatness (Lesson VII.). 

2. On True Forgiveness (Lesson VIII.). 
8. On True Consecration (Lesson IX.), 
4. On True Fidelity (Lesson X.). 

5. On True Meekness (Lesson XI.). 

6. On True Justice (Lesson XII.). 


In each lesson of the quarter other points are presented, 
but those here specified are conspicuous, and are worthy of 
chief attention, while their analytical presentation % such 
as can easily be developed as the quarter passes, and can 
easily be remembered to its end. If desired, one or two sub- 
ordinate points may be joined to each lesson; or, a doctrine 
and a duty may be linked with each, thus securing the benefit 
of the analysis, with a greater breadth of sweep. 

‘Phe golden text of the quarter is this: “He is Lord of 
lords, and King of kings: and they that are with him are 
called, and chosen, and faithful” (Rev. 17:14), Two char 
acteristics of the King in Zion are here named, and three 
characteristics of his followers. 














LESSON IL, SUNDAY, JANUARY 1, 1888. 
Tittz: HEROD AND JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


LESSON TEXT, 


(Matt. 14: 1-12. Memory verses, 10-12.) 


C@MMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 
1 At that time Hér’od the te-| 1 At that season Herod the 





trarch heard of the fame of Jesus, 

2 And said unto his servants, 
This is John the Baptist ; he is 
risen from the dead; and there- 
fore mighty works do shew forth 
themselves in him. 

8 4 For Hér’od had laid hold 
on John, and bound him, and 
put him in prison for He-rd/di-as’ 
sake, his brother Phil’ip’s wife. 

4 For John said unto him, It is 
not lawful for thee to have her. 

5 And when he would have put 
him fo death, he feared the mul- 
titude, because they counted him 
as a prophet, 

6 But when Hér’od’s birthday 
was kept, the dauchter of He-rd/- 
di-as danced before them, and 
plensed Hér’od. . 

7 Whereupon he promised with 
an oath to give her whatsoever 
she would ask. 

8 And she, being before in- 
structed of her mother, said, 
Give me here John Baptist’s head 
in a charger. 

9 And the king was sorry : nev- 
ertheless for the oath’s sake, and 





tetrarch heard the report con- 
2 cerning Jesus, and said unto 
his servants, This is John the 
Baptist; he is risen from the 
dead; and therefore do these 
8 powers work in him. For 
Herod had laid hold on John, 
and bound him, and put him 
in pri-on for the sake of Hero- 
dias, his brother Philip’s wife. 
4 For John said unto him, It is 
not lawful for thee to have her. 
5 And when he would have put 
him to death, he feared 
the multitude, because they 
counted him as a prophet. 
6 But when. Herod’s birthday 
came, the daughter of Hero- 
dias danced in the midst, and 
7 pleased Herod. Whereupon 
he promised with an oath to 
give her whatsoever she should 
8 ask. And she, being put for- 
ward by her mother, saith, 
Give me here in a charger the 
head of John the Baptist. 
9 And the king was grieved ; but 
for the sake of bis oaths, and 
of them which sat at meat 





them which sat with him at meat, with him, he commanded it 
he commanded it to be given her. | 10 to be given; and he sent, and 
10 And he sent, and beheaded beheaded John in the prison. 
John in the prison. 11 And his head was brought in 
11 And his head was brought a charger, and given to the 
in a charger, and given to the damsel ; and she brought it to 
damsel: and she brought # to|12 hermother. And his disciples 
her mother. came, and took up the corpse, 
12 And his disciples came, and and buried him; and they 
took up the body, and buried it, went and told Jesus, 
and went and told Jesus. 








LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the King in Zion. 


GoLpen TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: He is Lord of lords, 
and King of kings: and they that are with him are called, and 
chosen, and faithful.—Rev. 17: 14. 


Lesson Toric: The King’s Followers Persecuted. 


1, Imprisonment, vs. 1-4. 
Lxsson OUTLINE: { 2. Conspiracy, vs. 6-8. 
3. Martyrdom, vs. 9-12. 


GoLpEN Text: And his disciples came, and took up the 
body, and buried it, and went and told Jesus,—Matt. 14 : 12, 


Darty Home REapInas: ° 


M.—Matt. 14: 1-12. The King’s followers persecuted. 
T.—Mark 6: 14-29. Mark’s parallel narrative. 
W.—Luke 1 : 67-80. John’s appointed work, 
T.—Luke 8 : 1-20. John’s work ended, 

F.—Matt. 11: 2-15. John’s prison life, 

$.—John 15; 14-27, Persecutions appointed. 

$.—1 Pet. 4:12-19, Suffering as a Christian, 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, IMPRISONMENT. 

l. Reproving Sin; 

John said unto him, It is not lawful for thee to have her (4). 
He that hateth reproof is brutish (Prov. 12 : 1). 
= that ee ang = papaishins nove ( s 18). 8:16), 

very scripture also pro’ Dist apes ( Tin, 
Reprove, Tebuke, exhort (2 Tim. 4: 2). ‘ 
ll. Arousing Foes: 

Herod had laid hold on John, and bound him (3). 
MPsa it: ere friend... hath lifted up his heel against me 


A man’s chcemben are the men of his own house (Micah 7 : 6). 


Ye shall be hated of all men for my name’s eo 10: oe 
A Ae Ree > es epee ote (Acts 


I. Suffering Imprisonment : 


Herod had ... put him in prison for the sake of Herodias (3). 
With thee I am ready to go both to prison and to death (Luke 22 : 88). 
Haling men and women committed them to “ng A 8: = 
In*distresses, in Fn gage ee (2 
Others had trial nds and inapelaohment (Heb. La 

1, ‘This is Joan the Baptist; he is risen from the fond A 

. tae devoid of oe 2) A conclusjon ted by guilt. 
“Herod had laid hold on John, and bound erod’s 
* ‘enmity mr John: a tte Causes; (2) Its manifestations; (8) 


8. ‘For John said, It is not lawful.” (1) John’s understan of 
God’s law ; (2) John’s fidelity to God's law; (8) John’s vo Be 
for God's law. 
Il, CONSPIRACY, 
\. Guilty Fears: 
When he would have put him to death, he feared the multi- 
tude (5). 
The fear of the wicked, it shall come upon him (Prov. 10 : 24). 
We fear the multitude; for all hohki John as asa oo (Matt 21 : 26). 
For fear of him the watchers My quake (Ma' 
No man spake openly of him for fear of the Tone (John 7:18). 


ll. Rash Vows: 


Aa oath to give her whatsoever she should 
(7) 


Se eee There is more hope of a fool 


Be hot rash with thy mouth 1. 5 : 2), 
Ye ought to be que. a and to nothing rash (Acts + 
Let every man be swift to hear, slow to speak (Jas. 1 : 19). 


ill. Wicked Schemes: 


She, being put forward by her mother, saith, Give me... the 
head of John (8). 
The rulers take counsel together, against the Lord (Psa. 
= that watch for my soul take counsel together vod +i? 
cok counsel against a how they might destro a (tare e: 6). 
The Jews took counsel together to kill him (Acts 
1, “‘ He feared the pe er peal (1) The wan in Fey (2) The ruled 
in reverence.—(1) A bad conscience; (2) An ny fear; (3) A 


servile ruler. 
2. “The daughter of Herodias danced, . leased Herod.” 


@ Entertained ; (2) Charmed ; (3) RTE. 1) She came; (2) 

e saw ; (3) She “conquered. 

8. ‘Give me here in a charger the head of John.” (1) The coveted 
opportunity ; (2) The cruel demand ; (3) The base compliance, 


Ill, MARTYRDOM, 
1. Unjustly Condemned: 
Hecomm- led it to be given (9). 
Rn ag ied... to cast them into the burning fiery furnace 
(Dan 3: 0. 
he Lge sinanded and they... cast him into the den (Dan. 6 : 16). 


H ~ . ent forth, and slew ail the male children (Matt. 2 : 16). 
Jesus he scourged and delivered to be crucified (Matt, 27 ; 26). 
il, Cruelly Siain : 


He sent, and beheaded John in the prison (10). 
They crucified him (John 19 : 18). 
They stoned Stephen, calling upon the Lord (Acts 7 : 59). 
They stoned Paul, and dragged him ~_ eng the = (Acts 14: 19). 
They bes sawn asunder, . .. they w 
11 : 37). 


ll. Lovingly Buried : 

His disciples... took wp the corpse, and buried him (12). 
His sons carried him into the land of Canaan, and buried him (Gen. 
He aha. f him in the valley in the land of Moab (Deut. 4 : 6). 

Jost the body,... and laid it in his own new tomb (Matt. 
ba men buried Stephen, and made great lamentation (Acts 8 : 2). 


- peg ‘ ——- it to be given.” (1) The martyr’s fidelity ; (2) 
er’s malignity; (3) The daughter’s pliancy ; (4) The 

. ngs o folt oly © (5) The pos An deed, 
onl Pe th nay il (1) Honored remains; (2) 


8. <rhey we went and ist.) Be Jesus.” ‘£ ) A bereaved company; (2) A 


the sword (Heb. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


PERSECUTION, 
1. Sources of Persecution : 
Ignorance (Juhn 16 : 2, ne is Ape. 2: A 
ne (John 15 : 19, 20, 24; Rom. 8 37) 
nosition to the word Mit 18: 21; Acts 22 : 22, 28), 
In tnpuided evil (Psa. 10: oh : 39), 
zeal (Acts 18 : b's Tein 
2. a mii of Persecution : 


Must be expected (Mark 10 : 29, 30; Luke 21: 
Jesus endured it (Isa, 58:7; John 6: 16; Heb. “} 8, 4). 
Ancient saints endured it (Heb. 11 : ry, 
The ane church endured {i (Acts 8: 3 11: 19). 
All the godly endure it (2 Tim. 3 : ia) 

3. Encouragements Under Persecution : 
God does not forsake (Isa. 43 ; 2; 2 Cor. 4: 8, 9). 
God delivers from (2 Cor. 1: 10; 2 Tim. 8; 10, t. 
Shared with the Lord (Rom 5:17, 18; 2 Cor, 1 : 5-7). 
Cannot separate us from Christ (Rom. 8 : 35-3y). 
Euhances future glory (Matt, 5: 11, 12; ‘Ger 4:16, 17) 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The lessons of the series for the next sit months (January 
to June, 1888), unlike those of the former six months, follow 
closely the order of time. From the fourteenth chapter 
onward, the Gospel of Matthew shows no important deviation 
in its record from the chronological sequence of events as 
generally understood: Yet there are some months of the last 
year of our Lord’s ministry which are passed over in silence 
by both Matthew and Mark. 

To link the present lesson with those of the last quarter, it 
will, however, be necessary to refer again to the dislocations 
in time peculiar to the earlier half of Matthew’s Gospel. The 
great discourse in parables from which the lessons for Decem- 
ber were selected, was probably spoken in the autumn or 
early winter of the Year of Rome 781 (A. D. 28), near Caper 
naum, on the shore of the Sea of Galilee. On the evening of 
that same day, the voyage to the country of the Gadarenes 
was begun (Matt. 8:23). Other events followed, and the 
proper sequence of time has been learned from the parallel 
accounts of Mark and Luke. The last event, in order of 
time, was probably the preaching tour of the twelve, which 
was preceded by the discourse fully reported in the tenth 
chapter of Matthew. How long the apostles were engaged 
in this preaching circuit is unknown. But it was probably 
during these labors, perhaps in consequence of them, that 
Herod “ heard the report concerning Jesus” (Matt. 14: 1). 
The murder of John the Baptist had occurred before this 
(v. 2), but probably only a short time previous. The return 
of the apostles seems to have been immediately followed by 
the withdrawal of Jesus from Galilee mentioned in verse 13 ;. 
and that took place not long before the third Passover. 

The time of the murder of the Baptist may therefore be 
placed in the latter part of March (or at the beginning of 
April), 782,—A. D. 29. We have no dates other than those 
derived from the gospel narratives for determining the date 
of the “birthday” of Herod Antipas, 

The place of John’s imprisonment and murder was, accord- 
ing to Josephus, the fortress Machzrus, at the southern edge 
of Perea. That fortress-seems to have been in the possession 
of Herod at this time, but usually belonged to Aretas, king 
of Arabia, the father of the first wife of Ilerod. The feast 
may have been given at this fortress, since Herod was prob- 
ably at war with Aretas at this time, and would naturally 
remain near the frontier. All the accounts imply that the 
prison was not far off from thescene of the feast. Some infer 
from the reference to the “chief men of Galilee,” in Mark 
6: 21, that the festivities occurred in Tiberias; but this seems 
too remote from Macherus, Others name Livias (or Julias) 
as the locality of the feast, This was not very far from 
Macheerus, being in Perea, near the north-east corner of the 
Dead Sea. Herod had a summer palace at this place. 

The parallel passages are Mark 6; 14-29 and Luke 3: 19, 20; 
9: 7-9. 








CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 1,2.—At that season Herod the tetrarch heard the 
report concerning Jesus, and said unto his servants, This is John 
the Baptist; he is risen from the dead; and therefore do these 
powers work in him: It has been already noticed in connection 
with Matthew~1l: 25 (comp. Matt. 12:1), that Matthew 
apparently uses the expression “at that season” somewhat 
indefinitely. The precise location in time of what is here 
narrated seems uncertain. According to the narrative of 
Mark and Luke, it is placed in connection with and as fol- 
lowing upon the mission of the twelve, to which Matthew 
refersin chapter 10. It would seem not unnatural to sappose 
that what they had effected by their mission may have occa- 
sioned the bringing of the reports concerning Jesus to Herod. 
This Herod is Herod Antipas. He is the Herod who appears 
in the Gospel] history, after the earliest part of Jesus’ life, 
and is called by the sacred writers Herod the tetrarch. He 
was the son of Herod the Great mentioned in the second 
chapter, and was half-brother of the Philip alluded to in this 
passage, and also half-brother of Philip the tetrarch spoken 
of in Luke 3: 1,—the two Philips having different mothers, 
and neither of them the same mother as Herod. Herod was 
a tetrarch, the fourth part of his father’s dominions having 
been assigned to him. He is called king in verse 9 and in 
Mark 6: 14; but this, as it would seem, must have been 9 
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popular title bestowed apon him, whieh ascribed to him a 
dignity not legitimately belonging te him. Galilee, which 
was the scene of the activity of Jesus and his disciples at this 
period, was within the jurisdiction of this tetrarch ; but no 
report of Jesus bad, until now, reached his ears. This is 
indicated both by the statements of the evangelists, and also 
by the fact that Herod manifested such surprise when the 
tidings of what Jesus was doing came to him, and that he at 
once conjectured that John the Baptist might have risen from 
the dead. This conjecture, as we may believe ftom what 
Luke says in his Gospel (Luke 9 : 7), was connected with a 
similar thought on the part of some of che people, which may 
easily have been made known to Herod at thistime; but had 
he known more of Jesus before he heard this report of his 
work and success, he could hardly have admitted the thought 
to his mind. Those who were about Herod’s palace had 
probably given no attention to what Jesus was doing, and had 
given him no information. Jesus and his few followers were 
altogether insignificant persons to their view. But when the 
report is suddenly brought to him, Herod is alarmed, and, as 
Luke says, perplexed; and by reason of the awakening of his 
conscience, and the suggestion which he heard respecting the 
view which some of the populace had, he said to his servants 
and attendants, in a kind of terror: This must be the man 
whom I beheaded; he has returned to life again.... The 
“servants” (for the word here dsed, though having the two- 
fold meaning, “children” and “servants,” has undoubtedly 
in this place, the latter signification) were probably the per- 
sons in attendance at the court, the courtiers,—the word being 
applied to them as ministers acd servants of one who appeared 
tc the common mind as a king. Whether Herod was a be- 
Hever in the resurrection or not, we cannot certainly deter- 
mine. Some have supposed that he was a Sadducee, because 
Mark (Mark 8; 15) speaks of “the leaven of Herod,” where, 
in the corresponding passage, Matthew has “the leaven of 
the Sadducees” (Matt. 16:6). If he was, his case is one of 
a large number, occurring in all ages, in which a man 
of skeptical mind is impressed deeply by some startling fact, 
and breaks forth into an expression of belief which, in the 
ordinary circumstances of life, he would repudiate. But, 
probably, he was not a Sadducee. The works of which he 
heard, however, startlgd*him, and he felt that there must be 
& power in them from the spiritual world. “ He is risen 
from the dead; and therefore do these powers” (that is, these 
miraculous powers manifested in the miracles performed) 
“work” (display their energy) “in him” 

Verses 3-5.—For Herod had laid hold on John, and bound 
him, and put him in prison for the sake of Herodias, his brother 
Philip's wife. For John said unto him, It is not lawful for thee 
to have her. And when he would have put him to death, he feared 
the multitude, because they counted him as a prophet: The story 
of John’s imprisonment and death is introduced, at this point, 
as connected with the explanation of Herod’s alarm and his 
thought concerning John. But both events, evidently, be- 
longed to an earlier time. The marriage of Herod and Hero- 
dias was unlawful, Alford remarks, “for these three reasons : 
I. The former husband of Herodias, Philip, was still living. 
2. The former wife-of Herod was still living. She fled to 
her father Aretas on hearing of his intention to marry 
Herodias. 3. Herod and Herodias were already related to 
one another within the forbidden degrees of consanguinity.” 
Matthew represents John as saying, “ It is not lawful for thee 
to have her,” which expression might include all these rea- 
sons, But Mark is more particular, and says, “ It is not law- 
ful for thee to have thy brother’s wife,” an expression which 
seems to point more exclusively to the first reason given by 
Alford, Thestatementof Mark (Mark 6: 20) with respect to 
Herod’s feeling and attitude towards John is more detailed 
than that given by Matthew.... Herod feared John, 
knowing that he was a righteous man, and a holy, and 
kept him safe, and when he heard him, he was much per- 
plexed, and he heard him gladly.” Herod stood in awe of 
John, because he saw that he was a righteous man, and he 
had the consciousness that a yielding to the wish of Herodias 
would be a gross wrong. He accordingly kept him safe, as 
against any assault of violence which might be made upon 
him. It was very natural that, with this consciousness of 
what John was, and with the knowledge which he had of 
John’s power over the multitude, he should be perplexed as 
to what course to take. He sent for him again and again, 
and doubtless with the hope that he might, by this means, 
find some way of escape from his difficulty. That he heard 
him gladly may, perhaps, be an indication that there was a 
power in John’s sincerity and righteousness which impressed 
Herod’s soul, unrighteous and even eruel as he himself was. 
Even a man like Herod, as we may believe, must have 
despised a character such as H:erodias exhibited in this mat- 
ter. Matthew relates the story, so far as Herod was con- 
cerned, more from the external side. It was the apprehension 
that he had of what the people might do, if violence was 
shown towards John, which led him to hesitate in carrying 
out the desire of his wife. Probably, under the influences 
drawing him in two ways, he was in perplexity, as Mark 
ways, and at some times was inclined to keep him safe and te 
wave him, while at others he was almost persuaded by Hero- 
dias and, as Matthew says, would have been ready to pat 





him to death, except for the fear which he had of the 
multitude, 

Verses 6-8.—But when Herod's birthday came, the daughter of 
Herodias danced in the midst, and pleased’ Herod, Wherewpon 
he promised with an oath to give her whatsoever she should ask. 
And she, being put forward by her mother, saith, Give me here in 
@ charger the head of John the Baptist: This danghter of Hero- 
dias, Salome by mame, was her daughter by her former mar- 
riage. From the indications which the Gospels give, the 
plan or plot seems to have been formed in the mind of Hero- 
dias, or perhaps between her and her daughter, before the 
festivities began. These festivities were held as a eelebration 
of Herod’s birthday, or possibly the word used by the evan- 
geliste may mean the anniversary of his accession to. power. 
The words “in the midst,” of the Revised Version, give a 
more accurate rendering of the Greek expression than “ be- 
fore them,” which is the translation found in the Authorized 
Version. The dancing was in the midst of the assembled 
company, or in thé center of the banqueting-hall. , Mark 
represents Herod as declaring to the young woman that he 
would give her whatever she might ask, and then as repeat- 
ing the same declaration with an oath. He thus -pictures the 
scene more vividly, and brings Herod before us in the excite- 
ment conndcted with the feast, and, perhaps, in a state of 
intoxication. Mark also represents Salome as going to her 
mother, when she had heard the king’s promise, and asking 
her what request she should make. It was at this moment, 
as we may believe, that she was instigated by her mother to 
request the head of John the Baptist; and thus, although 
Matthew does not allude distinctly to the fact mentiotied by 
Mark, he says nothing which is inconsistent with it, The 
charger was a large platter or plate. These platters were 
often made of silver, and we may believe them to have 
always been silver or costly plates at such royal feasts 
Herod was royal, except in title, and, as we notice in these 
narratives, he even received the title in the common language 
of the people. The word rendered by the Revised Version 
“put forward” has legitimately this meaning, rather than 
“before instructed,” as the Authorized Version has it. She 
was set on or instigated to make this request, 

Verses 9-11.—And the king was grieved; but for the sake of 
his oaths, and of them which sat at meat with him, he commanded 
tt to be given; and he sent, and beheaded John im the prison. 
And his head was brought in a charger, and given to the damsel: 
and she brought it to her mother: Herod was grieved, or per- 
haps the word may, in this connection, mean little more than 
annoyed. This feeling was natural, for he was apparently 
not altogether disposed in his own mind to put John to death, 
and, as he feared the people, he may probably haye been ap- 
prehensive of a disastrous result, in ease John were thus be- 
headed. Possibly, his conscience may have been awakened, 
also, as the strange and cruel request was suddenly presented 
tohim. He felt, however, that it would be regarded by those 
who were present with him at the festivities as disgraceful 
for him to refuse to fulfill a promise which he had made 
with an oath, , The men who were around him were not men 
of tender feeling, or compassionate towards a person like John. 
His honor in his guests’ estimation, he felt, might be at stake, 
and he was more alarmed at the danger of their condemnatory 
judgment, or perhaps their contemptuous comment, than he 
was even at the thought of such a murder. Herod, like the 
Herod family im general, was a base character. But he had 
not reached, at least in this case, the depth of baseness which 
Herodias had reached: He found himself, however, involved 
in a snare by his wife, and he had not the courage or the 
nobility of charaeter to extricate himself from it. .Accord- 
ingly, he sent a messenger to John’s prison and ordered his 
execution. The language used, and the whole impression of 
the narrative, would seem to indicate that the feast took place 
in the immediate vicinity of the prison, and thus that Herod 
must, at this moment, have been at Macherus.. This place 
was, as Mr. Hepworth Dixon says, “ A strong hill town, in the 
midst of arid wastes; 2 rocky plateau, on which Herod the 
Great had built a huge pile, half palace, half castle; to over- 
awe the Arab tribes.” It was on the borders of Perea 
towards Arabia.—Jn the prison: This expression suggests the 
idea of a secret execution, which was really an assassination. 
Mark says that Herod gave his order to a soldier of the 
guard, and that this man went and beheaded John. 

Verse 12.—And his disciples came, and took up the corpse, and 
buried him ; and they went and told Jesus: Whether the disci- 
ples here alluded to were John’s disciples or the disciples of 
Jesus, the facts mentioned would seem to indicate the close 
relation existing between the great.prophet and the greater 
teacher, As they tenderly buried John, and as they called 
to mind his career, they may naturally have remembered his 
own words, as his mission was drawing near its end: “He must 
increase, but I must decrease.” I am only the friend of the 
bridegroom, not the bridegroom himself. He that cometh 
from above is above all. The scene, which is 20 briefly and 
simply presented to us in the closing words of this twelfth 
verse, is one which may stir the heart and thought of every 
reader. What a crisis in their lives this event must have 
been to the minds of these disciples, and what « crisis far 
beyond their thought it was in the world’s history! The 
friend of the bridegroom had died a sad death, yet with his 
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joy fulfilied. With him, the old time and what belonged to 
it’ passed away; and now the bridegroom himself was to enter 
more fully upon the joy which was awaiting him; but the 
completeness of the joy would be realized in his case, also, 
only after death’ by violence had come to him, as it had now 
come to his friend. What were the words which Jesus spoke 
to the disciples when they told him? 
Yale University. 





SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FREDERIC GODET. 


There are not many servants of Christ who know how to 
approach a sinner with courageous sincerity, particularly the 
rich or powerful, anid say to his face; “In acting thus you do 
wrong.” It is easy to denounce the vices of society, and even 
of the church, from the height of the pulpit. By the per- 
formance of this duty, one reaps more laurels than reproaches, 
Sometimes one even. wins the praises of those who are guilty 
of the sins which have been thus eloquently pointed out, 
Bit it is the trath armed with two eyes, transfixing the guilty 
min in the eyes, which inflicts salutary wounds upon him, 
Herod himself had experienced something of this power of 
the truth personified in a man of God. The Scriptures men- 
tion other witnesses for the truth who have practiced boldly 
this ministry of. personal reprehension to the powérful of 
their day. Nathan, having prepared for the work which le 
had authority to sccomplish with David, by the parable of 
the rich man who carries away from the poor man his one 
lamb, darés to say to him directly: “Thou art the man.” 
It is not Nathan who trembles before David; it is David who 
trembles before Nathan, The same rectitude, the same bold- 
ness in Nathan and in John the Baptist, but how different 
the result! Herod is moved, impressed. He cannot help 
respecting his censor, and seeking him out. But he puts out 
the light, and ends by shutting the courageous mouth which 
has spoken to him in God’s name. David also is moved, is 
impressed ; but he receives the arrow of light which has pene- 
trated his heart, humiliates himself, and seeks God’s pardon, 
With one the desire for good was on the surface, but the 
depths of the heart remained under the dominion of self ‘and 
of thé world; whilst with the other the love of worldly 
pleasure still exerted its power over the superficial portion of 
the soul, if one can so speak, but the depths welled upward to 
God, and those depths finally triumphed. David was by his 
inmost tendency a man after God’s heart. Jesus has said, 
“These are of God; the others are of the world.” Hence, 
notwithstanding the equal frankness of God’s Servants, arises 
the difference in the results among those who hear their 
testimony. 

Whilst in the brilliantly lighted halls of the castle, the 
guests abandon themselves to the gratification of the lust of 
the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of life, a detach- 
ment of soldiers descends to the dark vault where the pris- 
oner languishes. John the Baptist was still young; he was 
only a little more than thirty years of age. Until recently 
he enjofed a popularity which no Israelite had gained for 
centuries. He had reached the culminating point of his 
power and influence ; suddenly he hears the fatal order from 
the mouth of the executioner. No explanation! In the 
twinkling of an éye his head ‘is laid on the block, then rolls 
on the ground. Thus God sometimes also dadatoa from us, 
without explaining his reasons, a complete sacrifice of our+ 
selves. Nothing is left for us but a silent acceptance. But 
as from this sword, which Herod’s soldier brandished above, 
hovered a heaventy crown which was about to rest invisibly 
on this bloody head, thus by humble and sightless submis- 
sion the heart which is mortally wounded enters a new life, 
“If wedied with Christ,” says the apostle, “ we shall also live 
with him,” But some one will ask, Can the life of a servant 
of God thus become the toy of the caprice of an ambitious 
and cruel woman? Some one has said, “So long as the work 
of aservant of God is unfinished, he is immortal.” John 
had accomplished the mission for which God had placed him 
on the earth. His testimony had been given. The torch 
had shed forth its light, It was better for it to be extin- 
guished in the night of death than that of uncertainty and 
doubt (Matt. 12: 2-6). Herodias was is only the instrument of 
God’s will concerning John. 

It was undoubtedly with a feeling of reproach and bitter 
complaint that John’s disciples reported to Jesus this tragie 
eal end of their master, In our Gospels all their conduct 
shows an unsatisfied feeling towards the Lord (comp. Mark 
2:18; John 3: 25, 26). It was, without doubt, in thinking 
of them especially, and not only of their master, that Jesus 
pronounced this warning (Matt. 11: 6): “ Blessed is ‘hé, 
whosoever shall not be offended in me.” They could say to 
themselves, “If Jesus is the Messiah, how can he abandon 
his forerunner to the hands of their common enemies? Tf 
he is not [the Messiah], why has he permitted himself to be 
declared as such by John, who has generously yielded hig 
place to him?” ‘There is nothing more dangerous than ‘to 
travel half-way on a road which leads to faith, and thea 
stop there.’ This is the method by which to bedonie dtie ie 
wholly antagonistic. We have noticed it during the time,o 
the Reformation, Some of those at that time who had 
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accepted the first gleams of truth, when they saw where its 
full acceptation would lead them, refused to follow it to the 
end, and became its most dangerous adversaries. 

To this day, the communities which lay claim to the name 
of John the Baptist! are in the East the declared adversaries 
of Christianity. 

Neuchdtel, Switzerland. 





THE MARTYRDOM OF JOHN. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The singular indifference of the Bible to the fate of even 
its greatest men is exemplified in the fact that the martyr- 
dom of John is only told incidentally, in explanation of 
Herod’s alarm. But for that he would apparently have 
dropped out of the narrative, as a man sinks in the sea, without 
a bubble or a ripple. Christ is the sole theme of the Gospels, 
and all others are visible only as his light falls on them. 

It takes a long time for news of Christ to reach the ears of 
Herod. Peasants hear of him before princes, whose thick pal- 
ace walls and crowds of courtiers shut out truth. The first 
thing to note is the alarm of the conscience-stricken king. 
We learn from the other evangelists that there was a differ- 
ence of opinion among the attendants of Herod—not very 
good judges of a religious teacher—as to who this new miracle- 
working rabbi might be, but the tetrarch has no hesitation. 
There is no proof that Herod was a Sadducee; but he probably 
thought as little about a resurrection as if he had been, and, 
in any case, did not expect dead men to be starting up again 
one by one and mingling with the living. His conscience 
made a coward of him, and his fear made that terrible which 
would else have been thought impossible. In his terror he 
makes confidants of his slaves, overleaping the barriers of 
position in his need of some ears to pour his fears into. He 
was right in believing that he had not finished with John, 
and in expecting to meet him again with mightier power to 
accuse and condemn, “If ’twere done when ’tis done,” says 
Macbeth; but it is not done. There isa resurrection of deeds 
as well as of bodies, and all our buried badnesses will front us 
again, shaking their gory locks at us, and saying we did 
them.... 

Instead of following closely the narrative, which will be 
done by other writers in this number, we may best gather up 
its lessons by taking the actors in the tragedy. 

1. We have in Herod the depths of evil possible to a weak 
character. The singular double which he, Herodias, and 
John present to Ahab, Jezebel, and Elijah, has been often 
noticed. In both cases a weak king is drawn opposite ways 
by the stronger willed temptress at his side, and by the stern 
ascetic from the desert. How John had found his way into 
“kings’ houses” we do not know; but, as he carried thither 
his undaunted boldnessof plain-spoken preaching of morality 
and repentance, it was inevitable that he should soon ffnd his 
way from the palace to the dungeon. There must have been 
some intercourse between Herod and him before his imprison- 
ment, or he could not have shaken the king’s conscience with 
his blunt denunciations. From the account in Mark, it would 
appear that, after his imprisonment, he gained great influence 
over the tetrarch, and led him some steps on the way of good- 
ness, But Herod was “infirm of purpose,” and a beautiful 
fiend was at his side, and she had an iron will sharpened to 
an edge by hatred, and knew her own mind, which was mur- 
der, Between them, the weaker nature “ was much perplexed,” 
and, like a badly steered boat, “yawed” in its course, now 
yielding to the impulse from John, now to that from Herodias. 
Matthew attributes his hesitation in killing John to his fear 
of the popular voice, which, no doubt, also operated. Thus 
he “let I dare not, wait upon I would,” and had not strength 
of mind enough to hold to the one and despise the other of 
his discordant counsellors. He was evidently a sensual, luxu- 
rious, feeble-willed, easily frightened, superstitious and cun- 
ning despot ; and, as is always the case with such, he was 
driven farther in evil than he meant or wished. He was 
entrapped into an oath, and then, instead of saying “ Promises 
which should not be made should not be kept,” he weakly 
consents, from weak fear of what his guests will say of him, 
and unwillingly, out of pure imbecility, stains his soul forever 
with blood. In this wicked world, weak men will always be 
wicked men; for it is less trouble to consent than to resist, 
and there are more siren voices to whisper “Come” than 
prophets to thunder “It is not lawful.” Strength of will is 
needful for all noble life. ... : 

We may learn from this man also, how far we may go on 
the road of obedience to God’s will, and yet leave it at last, 
What became of all his eager listening, of his partial obedience, 
of his care to keep John safe from Herodias’s malice? All 
vanished like early dew. What became of his conscience- 
stricken alarms on hearing of Christ? Did they lead to any 
deep convictions? They faded away, and left him harder 
than before. Convictions not followed out ossify the heart. 
If he had sent for Christ, and told him his fears, all might 


1 Norr.—The pote here referred to are the Mandzans, or Men- 
dzans, or “Christians of St. John,” on the banks of the Tigris, in 
the region of ancient Susiana. They are supposed to be the Sabeans, 
er Sabians, referred toin the Quran. They appear to retain some 
New Testament features, tainted, however, with Jewish, and even 
Parsic elements.—Tus Enrror. 





have been well. But he let them pass, and, so far as we know, 
they never returned. He did meet Jesus at last, when Pilate 
sent him the prisoner, as a piece of politeness, and in what 
mood ?—childish pleasure at the chance of seeing a miracle. 
How did Jesus answer his torrent of frivolous questions? 
“ He answered him nothing.” That sad silence speaks Christ’s 
knowledge that now even his words would be vain to create 
one ripple of interest on the Dead Sea of Herod’s soul. By 
frivolity, lust, and neglect, he had killed the germ of a better 
life, and silence is the kindest answer which perfect love can 
give him. 

He shows us, too, the intimate connection of all sins. The 
common root of every sin is selfishness, and the shapes which 
it takes are protean and interchangeable. Lust dwells hard 
by hate. Sensual crimes and cruelty are closely akin. The 
one vice which he would not surrender, dragged after it a 
whole tangle of other sins. No sin dwells alone. There is 
none “barren among them.” They are gregarious, and a soli- 
tary sin is more seldom seen than a single swallow. Herod 
is an illustration, too, of a conscience fantastically sensitive, 
while it is dead to real crimes. He has no twinges for his 
sin with Herodias, and no effective ones at killing John, but 
he thinks it would be wrong to break his oath. The two 
things often go together, and many a brigand in Calabria, 
who would cut a throat without hesitation, would not miss 
mass, or rob without a little image of the Virgin in his hat. 
We often make compensation for easy indulgence in great sins 
by fussy scrupulosity about little faults, and, like Herod, had 
rather commit murder than not be polite to visitors.... 

2. The next actors in the tragedy are Herodias and her 
daughter. What 4 miserable destiny to be gibbeted forever 
by half a dozen sentences! One deed, after which she no doubt 
“wiped her mouth, and said, 1 have done no harm,” has won 
for the mother an immortality of ignominy. Her portrait is 
drawn in few strokes, but they are enough. In strength of 
will and unscrupulous carelessness of human life, she is the 
sister of Jezebel, and curiously like Shakespeare’s awful crea- 
tion, Lady Macbeth; but sheadds a stain of sensuous passion to 
their vices, which heightens the horror. Her first marriage 
was with her full uncle; and her second, if marriage it can be 
called when her husband and Herod’s wife were both living, 
was with her step-uncle, and thus triply unlawful. John’s 
remonstrance awoke no sense of shame in her, but only malig- 
nant and murderous hate. Once resolved, no failures made 
her swerve from her purpose. Hers was no passing fury, but 
cold-blooded, deliberate determination. Her iron will and 
unalterable persistence were accompanied by flexibility of 
resource. When one weapon failed, she drew another from 
a full quiver. And the means which are finally successful 
show not only her thorough knowledge of the weak man she 
had to deal with, but her readiness to stoop to any degrada- 
tion for herself and her child to carry her point. “A thou- 
sand claims to abhorrence meet in her, as mother, wife, and 
queen.” Many a shameless woman would have shrunk from 
sullying a daughter’s childhood by sending her to play the 


‘part of a shameless dancing-girl, before a crew of half-tipay 


revelers, and from teaching her young lips to ask for murder. 
But Herodias sticks at nothing, and is as insensible to the 
duty of a mother as to that of a wife. If we put together 
these features in her character, her hot animal passions, her 
cool inflexible revenge, her cynical disregard of all decency, 
her deadness to natural affection for her child, her ferocity 
and her cunning, we have a hideous picture of corrupted 
womanhood. ... We cannot but wonder whether, in after days, 
remorse ever did its merciful work upon Herodias. She 
urged Herod to his ruin at last by her ambition, which sought 
for him the title of king, and, with one redeeming touch of 
faithfulness, went with him into dreary exile in Gaul. Per- 
haps there, among strangers, and surrounded by the wreck of 
her projects, and when the hot fire of passion had died down, 
she may have remembered and repented her crime. 

The criminality of the daughter largely depends upon her 
age, of which we have no knowledge. Perhaps she was too 
mere a child to understand the degradation of the dance, or 
the infamy of the request which her, we hope, innocent and 
panting lips were tutored to prefer. But, more probably, she 
was old enough to be her mother’s fellow-conspirator, rather 
than her tool, and had learned only too well her lessons of 
impurity and cruelty. What chance had a young life in such 
a sty of filth? When the mother becomes the Devil’s deputy, 
what can the daughter grow up to be, but a worse edition of 
her? This poor girl, so sinning and ‘so sinned against, fol- 
lowed in Herodias’s footsteps, and afterwards married, accord- 
ing to the custom of the Herods, her uncle, Philip the tetrarch. 
She inherited and was taught evil. That was her misfortune. 
She made it her own. That washercrime. As she stands 
there, shameless and flushed, in that hideous banqueting-hall, 
with her grim gift dripping red blood on the golden platter, 
and wicked triumph gleaming in her dark eyes, she suggests 
grave questions as to parents’ responsibility for children’s sins, 
and is a living symbol of the degradation of art to the service 
of vice, and of the power of an evil soul to make hideous all 
the grace of budding womanhood. 

8. There is something dramatically appropriate in the silent 
death, in the dungeon, of the lonely forerunner. The faint 
noise of revelry may have reached his ears, as he brooded 
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there, and wondered if the coming King would never come 
for his enlargement. Suddenly a gleam of light from the 
opened door enters his cell, and falls on the blade of the 
headsman’s sword. Little time can be wasted, for Ilerodias 
waits, With short preface the blow falls. The King has 
come, and set his servant free, sending him to prepare his 
way before him in the dim regions beyond. A world where 
Herod sits in the festal chamber, and John lies headless in 
the dungeon, needs some one to set it right, When the need 
is sorest, the help is nearest. Truth succeeds by the apparent 
failure of its apostle. Herodias may stab the dead tongue, as 
the legend tells that she did, but it speaks louder after death 
than ever. Herod kept his birthday with drunken and bloody 
mirth; but it was a better birthday for his victim, 

4. It needed some courage for Jolin’s disciples to come to 
that gloomy, blood-stained fortress, and bear away the head- 
less trunk which scornful cruelty had flung out to rot unburied, 
When reverent love and sorrow had done their task, what 
was the little flock withoutashepherd todo? The possibility 
of their continued existence as a company of disciples was at 
anend. They show by their action that their master had 
profited from his last message to Jesus. At once they turn 
to him, and, no doubt, the bulk of them were absorbed in the 
body of his followers. Sorrowful and bereaved souls betake 
themselves naturally to his sweet sympathy for soothing, and 
to his gentle wisdom for direction. The best thing any of us 
can do is to “go and tell Jesus” our loneliness, and let it bind 
us more closely to him. ..¢ 

Manchester, England. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. OLAY TRUMBULL, 


Herod... heard... concerning Jesus, and said,... This ia 
John the Baptist ; he is risen from the dead (vs. 1,2). The 
dead Jolin the Baptist is more terrible to Herod than John 
the Baptist living. He who has sought rest to himself by 
violence against his fellow, is by that very act deprived of 
the rest he sought. Whatever was the result to his victim, 
the murderer is unceasingly a sufferer. Others may forget 
his guilt. It is ever present with him; and he finds fresh 
reminders of it at every turn. Justice is never secured 
injustice. An assailed character is never vindicated by crin 
The poorest way in the world of righting a wrong is by doing 
wrong. He who would be free from the reproaches of his 
fellow by striking down his fellow, simply fixes his fellow 
before him as an accuser by day and night, in imaginings 
which are more real than reality itself. 

For the sake of Herodias (v.83). How much of wrong doing 
there is in this world for somebody else’s sake! There is 
a great deal of well doing, of noble doing, for the sake of 
others. Some of the grandest acts of men and of women have 
been prompted by love for another than the doer’s self. But, 
from the little boy or girl who does wrong because of a com- 
panion’s request to do so, up to the king on his throne who 
risks his kingdom and his soul to gratify the wishes of a guilty 
woman, there is a continual yielding to some one’s wrong 
example, or some one’s wrong counsel, by those who, if left to 
themselves, would prefer to do well. “I did it because he 
told me to,” or “ because she wanted me to;” ‘is the commonest 
of all excuses for evil doing; and so it has been ever since 
the sneaking Adam whined his story: “The woman,... 
she gave me,...and I did eat.” But there has never been 
an instance when the excuse itself did not add to the dis- 
gracefulness of the sin. 

John said unto him, It is not lawful for thee (v.4). That was 
John’s way of preaching. It is every true preacher's way. 
To tell men plainly just what the law is, and just where they 
are breaking the law, is what preachers are made for. It is 
not a popular style of preaching; nor is it always a safe style. 
It may cost a preacher his place, possibly his life; but it is 
the right style of preaching, for all that ; and, in the-long run, 
it is the sort of preaching that tells. Nathan, Elijah, Jere 
miah, John the Baptist, Paul, Martin Luther, John Knox, 
Peter Cartwright, and a good many other preachers, who did 
a great work in the world, had this way of looking a man 
right in the eye, and saying, “Thou art the man,” when the 
law-breaker was the sermon theme. What the preacher's 
opinion is, is of small consequence to anybody. What the 
law is, is of importance to everybody. The preacher’s busi- 
ness is to tell his hearers what is lawful and what is unlawful 
for them; and how the violated law may be atoned for. 

When he would have put him to death he feared the multitude 
(v. 5). A great many sins are refrained from in this world 
because it is not entirely safe to commit them, Children and 
youth, and men and women, go on in life wishing to dv 
this evil and that evil that they never speak of, and that no 
one suspects them of being inclined to; and they die without 
com passing their pet iniquity, because they are unable to de 
itsafely. Very few people, if any, are as bad as they would 
be if they had unhindered opportunities of evil, Providential 
constraints—in law and society—are a means of grace to which 
all of us are more indebted than we arelikely to realize. Our 
prayers ought to be for right purposes and inclinings from the 
Holy Spirit; but also that we be not left to ourselves, with 
our spirit and desires as they are, “ Lead us not into tempt» 
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tion,” is a petition that has precedence of “ Deliver us from the 
evil,” in the pattern prayer of the diseiples of Jesus. 

The king was grieved ; but for the sake of... them which sat 
++ - with him, he commanded i (v. 9). It is very little toa 
man’s credit that he does wrong reluctantly, knowing the 
right, and preferring it, but being afraid or ashamed to stand 
by it. It is terrible to see a man so cold-blooded and hard- 
hearted that he has no shrinking from the grossest crimes. 
It is pitiable to see a man of tender heart and kindly feeling 
crowded into the way of evil, because he lacks the courage 
ef his convictions, and dares not “do as he has a mind to.” 
If only men—men young and old—would be brave erfough to 
do right, and to shun the wrong, even at the risk of having 
their companions laugh at them, or repruacu them, or think 
them so peculiar, there would be far less of evil-doing in the 
world, Why; it would almost put a stop to tobacco-using and 
liquor-drinking and card-playing among the boys, and to 
fashion-following and folly-hunticg among the girls, if all 
well-disposed boys and girls would adhere to their own ideas 
of the right, without _ wrongly influenced by those who 
dit with them. 





A LAYMAN’S HINTS. 
BY GEORGE W. CABLE. 


The murder of John. Does this episode reaily stand 
alone, a mere interpolation in Mat*hew’s irregular yet bal- 
anced alternation of narrative and discourse? In our past 
lessons we have found the evangelist, although without 
obtrusive system, full of unprofessed method. His Gospel 
without the rigidity of confessed constructive design, has yet 
the grace and proportions of a forest tree. Every part 
springs from and belongs to his one scheme,—to set forth not a 
history, an argument nor philosophy, nor yet even a “life of 
Christ,” but, as clearly as a skillful, faithful ase of the say- 
ings, doings, and sufferings of Jesus could make it to the 
Jewish mind, the way of salvation to the whole spiritual seed 
of Abraham through the royal leadership of the one only 
universal Moses and universal David. ... 

Now, to this supremely important end, Matthew subordi- 
wates the Baptist’s history also In Matthew, John always 

only appears for # moment, marking’ one climax and the 

ont toward another. The Seviour’s childhood and 

youth recounted, John flashes out on the view without earlier 
mention, and the voice in the wilderness rings out a moment, 
and presently is still, while Christ begins his ministry. The 
kingdom is set forth in the Sermon on the Mount ; the works 
of power are recorded in a complete typical group; the dis- 
ciples are sent forth to preach; and at the close of this second 
act of the great drama, John, removed out of the order of 
time, suddenly speaks again from his prison, erying, “ Art 
thou he?” and for affirmation receives only asummary of the 
record that has just been completed. Then sppear those 
debates in which our Lord confounded and enraged his ene- 
mies, then his teachings under the disguise of many parables; 
and now, suddenly again, we hear the last cry and age the 
murdered form of the greatest of the prophets. 

So, then, why stands this final episode of the Baptist just 
here? Surely the evangelist, having carried his didactic 
plan, so beautiful in its unobtrusiveness, thus far, is not going; 
right in the midst of his Gospel, to ieave it, and begin ram- 
bling along the mere order of incident. We see, ixideed, that 
he is still leading up toward that great middle climax of 
Christ’s ministry, the transfiguration, with even that supreme 
juncture marked by the ghost, as it were, of the dead prophet, 

(“As they were coming down from the mountain, Jesus... said, 
..+ Elijah is come already.... Then understood the disci. 
ples that he spake ynto them of John the Baptist.”) In good 
faith to Matthew, then, we seek » special evangelistic-didacti¢ 
purpose underlying the record of these three intervening 
chapters, 14-16. And we find 

1. That just here, where the guilty Antipas sees in Jesus 
only his righteous victim risen again with supernatural 
powers, Matthew's didactic rearrangements finally cease, and 
the evangelist is henceforth able to fulfill kis purpose without 
disturbing the order of occurrence. From John’s death even 
to the Last Supper, we find nothing in Matthew conflicting, in 
order of time, with Mark or Luke, From the chain of about 
forty-five incidents lying between these two events in Mark’s 
Gospel, none are displaced, so to speak, and only three or 
four are wanting in Matthew's, Yet the didactic purpose 
and the culminating form are not abandoned, but only the 
didactic reconstruction ceases, and Matthew is able te mg@in- 
tain his purpose, and yet follow the natural windings of the 
eurrent of events 

2. We find that between these two limits (the death of John 
and the transfiguration) Matthew leaves for a time Christ’s 
parabolic teachings, and presents a second great group of 
mighty works,—four, with the statement, twice made, that 
there were many others (Matt, 14 : 35, 36; 15; 30). 

3. We find that these four mirac!es are emphatically sym- 
bolic, and the only.qnes that Matthew seems to. recount for 
eur recognition of their (ag we may say) parabolic value, 
(He. omits Luke's record of the earlier miraculous and sym, 
bolic draught of fishes, Johu’s record of the later one, and 


| the seaside and the blind man at Bethesda; and, indeed, does 


not again group miracles, but recounts only two more miracles 
wrought upon, persona, to the end of his Gospel, though he 
says (Matt 19:2; 21: 14) that there were many.) The first 

three weeks ofthe year are given to the sady of these syni- 

bolic miracles, 

4. We find in this record of John's execution this relation 
also to Matthew’s main design: That it crowns the rejection 
of the old dispensation, as the crucifixion crowns the rejection 
of the New. It is the beginning of the end,—the beginning of 
the actual verification of the charge, still fresh from, Clarist’s 
lips of the double-sidedness of that generation’s hardness 
and unbelief; rejecting John because he came in the violence 
and austerity of Elijah, and Jesus because he did not, but put 
violent methods ytterly away, and offered a dispensation 
wherein God demands “ mercy, and not sacrifice,” 

But John the Baptist is never a mere landmark, least of 
all here. He is always a beacon-fire. I find but little to say 
upon the awful crime that is made our New Year's lesson, 
No added words can make the deed or its horrid doers more 
dreadfully eloquent than they are in the record we have, 
That record ever since, and atill to-day, preaches the great 
root-principle.of the gospel,—the purchase of eternal spiritual 
victory at the price of temporal material defeat. 

T put aside aj] obvious moralizing save this: Killing is of 
doubtful expediency enough in the case of a bad man; but 
the imperishability of truth and righteousness makes one 
thing sure,—that the poorest, way in the world to get rid of a 
good man ig to kill him. We speak of the corrupting and 
destructive power of sin. I believe it can be overstated. It 
is the very root of Christ’s divine philosophy that gins, un- 
resented, and unmet by other sins to mate with, perish like 
the scattered brands of a fire. What effect, save of warning, 
ig there left, to-dag in the erime of Herod and Herodias? 
But the indomitable righteousness of the murdered John has 
strengthened millions for life’s battle, and will strengthen 
millions yet unborn, The destructive power of sin is as 
nothing beside the constructive power of self-renunciation, for 
righteousness’ sake. 





TEACHING HINTS 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Herod and John the Baptist ; or, A Coward Beheads a Hero, 
-~Things are upside down in this world, Sin has upset them, 
Otherwise our heading for to-day’s lesson would not be true, 
But true it ig. And the effort to.set things right side up again 
has cost many ¢ hero his life. Part of John’s work consisted 
in the effort to straighten that which was crooked, and right 
that which was wrong. In this work he came across Herod 
the tetrarch. It made little difference to John who stood 
before him. Pharisee, Sadducee, soldier, tax-gatherer, 
ruler,—all were oneto.him, Since the fear of God was before 
his eyes, all other fear vanished. Between Herod and John 
there was little in common. Their whole make-up was » dif- 
ferent, Look for a few moments at Herod. 
Herod was,a, Coward.—This ig proved by the fact that he 
imprisoned John at all; for he liked John, heard him gladly, 
and at times even did what John told him todo. -. But when 
John offended Herodias,; and she instigated: Herod to imprison 
this bold reformer, Herod had not the moral courage to say 
“No.” He was afraid of Herodias, and bowed before her 
imperious will. But again he was a coward, as is shown, by 
his fear of the people, For Herodias’s sake, he would fain 
have killed John at once; but then there were the people, 
with whom John was popular. Lest they should turn away 
from their loyalty tothe tetrarch, he restrained himself; and 
in some way or other temporarily pacified his enraged wife, 
But, once more, Herod was a coward, because he was afraid of 
those who sat at meat with him, Their opinion he valued, 
and, lest they should think him inconsistent, he fulfilled his 
rash, promise. For fear of a woman he imprisoned a just man. 
For fear of the people. he refused to kill him; and yet, for 
fear of some other people, he went ahead and murdered him, 
Finally, in verse 2, of the lesson, we think we discern fear 
again; for his superstitious mind persuades him that the 
murdered man has actually arisen from the dead. 

Contrast with this coward the hero John. John was a 
hero, because he dared to do right, To him the fece of 4 
ruler was no intimidation. Royalty was yo shield behind 
which ‘any could hide from his rebuke. Like John Knox 
and Latimer, he feared the face of noman, In prisom he was 
the same undaunted reformer that he had been in the wilder- 
ness;.and could we have a record of the way in which he.met 
his tragic.end, we doubt not it would agree well with his life, 
Even to think of such a man is like a moral turm, Asa cool 
north wind after a heated day braces the nerves, and infuses 
new vigor into the system, so the story of such lives seems to 
brace us. for new deeds, of duty, from which before we may 
have shrunk. ... 

Look now again at Herod. Call attention to: his trobled 
conscience. He had a conscience, for he did many things 
that John told him he ought todo. What these things were 
we are not told, but apparently theg fell into the catalogue 
of moral deeds, In this Herod was like many in our time, 


Woice,- They oftem obey their inward monitor. Good im- 
pulses gain the day not unfrequently. So long as the saczi- 
fice required by conscience is not too great, they obey its 
behests. While some John is with them to give them moral 
backbone, they walk telerably upright. Under his impulse they 
make considerable progress, and hear his words gladly. Yéa 
in this respect there are many Herodsstill living. Bat note! 
Then came a crucial time, when John’s injunctions and 
Herod’s inclinations collided violently. Now was the time of 
testing, when the strength of Herod’s conscience was to be 
tried. It was the supreme moment of his life. Had he 
decided right in this case, there is no telling to what further 
heights of moral vittory he might not have risen, But he 
failed. There was his Waterloo! Inclination did strong 
battle with conscience, and won the day! After that, the 
further result was a mere matter of accident. How miany 
aré like this cowardly tetrarch in this réspect also!... 
Notice, finally, Herod’s unavailing regret. He was sorry, 
genuinely sorry. But he had gone too far to retrace his 
steps. When he first yielded to Herodias, he had burned his 
boats behind hifi. ‘Now one step, more or less, was a small 
matter; and though he was sorry to be forced to take the 
final step, hé was more ashamed not to take it. In his fear 
lest he should be thought a coward, he became doubly Gow- 
ardly, and pushed madly ahead. How trie a picture this 
of many a young man! The first step in sin involves @ séc- 
ond. That calls for a third; and though the young man 
regrets the consequences of his first action, he is ndW driven 
on by a force over which he apparently has no control. Events 
are now stronger than he, and push him remorselessly ahead. 
He is entangled by his own past deeds, and his sorrow avails 
him nothing now. And so he plunges on to his final ruin. 
If we were teaching a young ladies’ class, we would not let 
this opportunity pass, without calling attention to the 
influence of woman in the affairs of this world. Jezebél 
making a murderer out of weak Ahab; and Herodias doing 
the same thing for her husband, and involving herown daugh- 
ter in the plot,—surely these are striking cases of the evil a 
woman can work. On the other hand, Hannah, consecrating 
Samuel to the Lord, and thus giving to Israel one of her 
greatest prophets, and Salome, bringing up two such boys as 
James and John, prove how woman's influence may bless 
countless generations in future centuries. This girl of our 
lesson danced well, but it was for Satan. How much she 
might have wrought, had her beauty and talent been devoted 
to the Lord, who shall say ? 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER.’ 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 


What the King Heard.— Would not a king be likely to hear 
of what happened in his own kingdom? The king or ruler 
over Galilee was the son of the one who was king when Jesus 
was born. What was his name? Matthew calls him the 
tetrarch, for so the Romans called a ruler; but Mark calls 
him king, as the Jews did. Herod heard of the fame of 
Jesus. What were some of the wonderful works Jesus had 
been doing? Were Jesus’ words spoken, or his works done, 
in secret? Did many people follow to see and hear? No 
wonder, then, that the story was told over and over, and the 
news came to the palace and to King Herod and his officers, 
Everybody talked of the mighty works of Jesus, and some 
said, “ He is a prophet.” For a long time there had been no 
prophets in the Jewish nation such as Moses or Elijah or 
Isaiah, and many people now said of Jesus, “He is one of 
the prophets.” 

What the King Said.—He talked with his servants. Would 
they be ready to tatk about Jesus to the king? Would any 
of them dare to cali him Christ, or say that he was the prom- 
ised one who had come to save his people? Nobody can tell 
how many or how few in the king’s household may have been 
friends of Jesus; but there were some who believed in him, 
and served him. One of his officers, the steward of his house, 
was named Chuza; and his wife Joanna was oné of the women 
who loved Jesus, atid gladly gave of their own money and 
goods to supply Jesus’ wants as a man, and a poor man who 
had no home of his own. There was a man named Manaen, 
who had been brought up with Herod, his adopted brother, 
who was afterwards a Christian teacher; and so when Herod 
talked with his servants, perhaps some were glad to tell of 
the wonderful works of Jesus. As he heard, Herod was 
afraid, and said: “It is John, whom I heheaded: “he is risen 
from the dead.” He felt so guilty and afraid that even.to his 
servants he confessed, “I murdered him ;” and he was troubled 
lest the mighty works he héard of might become some pun- 
ishment for him. Had Herod really been the murderer of 
John? Whio came to prepare the way of the Lord? What 
was that John called? Whom did he baptize? 

What the King Did:—* Herod had laid hold on John, and 
bound him, and put him in prison.” John had not been 
afraid to preach before the king and a wicked queen, and tell 
them plainly of their sins. Herod knew that John was a 
good and holy man, and he thought much of what he heard, 











Mark’s record of the symbolic healings of the deaf man by 


They have consciences that speak out with unmistakable 


and he “heard him gladly.” But the wicked queen yamed 
Herodias was angry, and would have killed John, but she 
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gould not; and Herod would not, for he was afraid to offend 
the people, who counted John as a prophet, 
King’s Birthday—When it came, the king made a 


"supper to his lords and high captains and chief men of Galilee. 


e birthday was a convenient time for this great feast, and 
perhaps Herodias planned it all,—the supper, the music, the 
cing. Her daughter, named Salome, the‘child of Herod’s 
brother Philip, came in and danced before the king and all 
his lords, It pleased them well, and the merry men cheered 
the young graceful dancer. It pleased Herod, and with an 
oath he promised the girl to give her anything she asked, 
even the half of his kingdom. The wicked mother told her 
daughter what to ask. The girl said to Herod: “Give me 
here John Baptist’s head in acharger.” The same hands 
that, waved in the dance and played some instrument of 
music were waiting to hold the silent head of that holy man, 
The King’s Sorrow.—He was sorry. Did he truly repent? 
Did he say, Half of my kingdom is more than what you ask; 
take something else? He was not sorry enough or brave 
enough’ to reprove the cruel girl. For his oath’s sake, to keep 
his wicked promise, and because of the men who heard him 
as they sat at his table, he would not refuse or change the 
sinful request. 3 

The King’s Command.—He said to a soldier of the king’s 
guard, an executioner,—one who executes the king’s orders, 
—*“Go and bring the heal of John the Baptist.’ Where 
was Joi? He had been for some time in a dungeon down 
fm the rocky walls below the castle; if the birthday feast was 
in that palace, it was not long before the soldier stood in the 
dismal cell. If the feast was in some other palace, it took 
tome days for the soldier to reach the prison. We do tiot 
know of one word that was spoken when the armed soldier 
stood before John. He was ready ; his life-work had been faith- 
fully done ; one quick, sharp stroke made his spirit free from 
the chains of Herod and the hate of Herodias. (Do notdwell 
upon the tragical, or depict pairfful scenes to very little chil- 
dren, except when truth or the needed application may require.) 

The King’s Fear.—While John, free from suffering, was 
rejoicing in heaven, Herod was afraid on earth, He knew 
his own soldiers had obeyed him; he saw the head of John 
given, to the dancing girl and she gave it to her mother, 
and yet he was afraid of John. John, the humble preacher, 
pever feared the king, but the king feared the dead preacher. 
Sin made him a coward, afraid to displease'a wicked woman, 
afraid of the men at his table, afraid even when the good 
man he feared was dead. 

John’s Disciples—Where had° they. often visited him? 
What message did they once take to Jesus from John? 
When John was dead, what did they do? They buried 
John; no one knows where, but God the Father watches 
and guards the grave of every one who has loved him. John 
came to the world to prepare the way for the belowed Son; 
he went to heaven onlj a little while before the Son of man 
went back to glory. 


Tie True King—What greater king than Herod ruled 


and reigned? Herod silenced the voice of one. preacher, but 
King Jesus had just sent out twelve men, and bade them 
“go and preach.” He is King of heaven, but now, as then, 
comforts sorrow and fear, overrules the works of sin, hears 
every prayer, speaks words of love and merey, leads in life, 
weleomes im death, all who are his, 





TEACHING POENTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


(Nore: By a letter from Bishop Warren (who is now in 
China), as published on page 804, it will he seen that his 
Teaching Points for the first two or three lessons of the 
new year will be lacking, owing to his inability to obtain a 
list, of the lessons for 1888 in good season.—Tux Epitor.], 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS, 
BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D. 


Danctna.—The attempt to illustrate New Testament Jew- 
ish. customs by the practices of Mohammedans living in 
Palestine now may not always be satisfactory or just. A 
reasonable amount of caution is necessary, in all such com- 

Women, with us, are associated in all the benevo- 
lent work of the world as our companions and equals, In the 
Mohammedan world they are secluded, and public propriety 
is violated whenever the laws regulating that seclusion are not 
observed. Both men and women feel strongly upon this mat- 
ter. The pasha of Jerusalem claimed, in a conversation with 
ine upon this subject, that they showed much greater respect 
for women by their custom of absolute seclusion than we do 
by our method of treating them. Holding the view which 
they do, a woman eannot now appear befere men in the East 
as.@ dancer without incurring reproach. In Oriental dan- 
cing, males and females do not dance together; that is, 
in pairs, Somdimes boys dance, but it is usually girls who 
are public dancers. There are only a very small number of 
this class in Palestine. They are extremely slight, in figure; 
the person is covered entirely from the head to the feet, beay- 
ing only the feet, hands, and face exposed. They are not 
attractive persons, and their clothing is of the plainest kind, 





Th dancing their movements are very simple, almost childish ; 
and they never raise the feet higher than two or three inches 
from the They are far enough from being lewd in 
appearange, dress, attitudes, or manner. Nevertheless, in the 
Oriental mind there is a stigma attached to them for appear- 
ing before men as dancers; and, whether they deserve it or 
not, they are usaally classéd with abandoned women, although, 
a8 I have said, it is not women who do this, but always 
young girls. -If we take Jewish history as a background for 
Salome’s action, no rule of propriety was violated by her 
dancing on this occasion. The dancing of women in public 
-was an ancient custom of which many noted examples might 
be given. It was not done for lewdness, but to celebrate some 
particular event. There was no indecent exposure of the per- 
son, and there yere no improper attitudes, 

Oxrmytan TyRanny.—Herod Antipas governed only a 
small territory, from which but a limited revenue was 
derived, He was, however, none the less a fair sample of an 
Oriental despot. It is almost impossible for us at present to 
realize how litthe value was placed upon human life under 
the reign of the different Herods. So far as Syria and Pal- 
estine are concerned, matiers in this respect have greatly 
improved in modern times. Laws have been adopted which 
read well, and which, at a distance of seven thousand miles, 
are praised because they seem to be so liberal and just, They 
may appear so; but in those countries where they are sup- 
posed to” be in force, there is no real safety to either person 
or property. Even now, any Turkish subject is liable at any 
moment, and without any warning, to be arrested and thrust 
into prison, where he may lie months before he can be set at 
liberty, and then only by the payment of a heavy ransom. 
Cases occur évery year where men, in the manner just indi- 
eated, are reduced-to poverty by arbitrary acts on the part of 
the government, for which there is no redress. In the East, 
personal liberty and property are very insecure. This is why 
Orientals have such a strong desire to come under the pro- 
tection of some other government than the Turkish.... — 


BY JACOB MAYER, PH.D. : 
Jomn THE Baptist is nowhere made mention of in th 
rabbinical writings, as the rite of baptism, though well known 


‘and practiced in Israel, was not performed by a person espe- 


cially appointed for this purpose, Whether Yohanan (John) 
“the high-priest,” who is reported in Tsemach David (p. 25 b) 
as having been beheaded by order of Herod Antipas, for the 
reason stated in the New Testament, was the Baptist or not, 
Idonotattempt todecide. The day on which John’s execution 
happened—namely, Herod’s birthday—was a holiday, one of 
the Roman festivals enumerated in the Talmud (‘Abodah 
Zarah, 3: 1), as Calends, the first day of a month; Saturnalia, 
December 17, and several days following; Cartesima, anni- 
versary of Roman victories; and the day Genoosia of the 
kings, that is, the anniversary of their birth, and also of their 
inauguration. The privacy and rapidity of John’s execution is 
still a characteristic feature of the manner in which prominent 
men are put to death among the Turks to-day. A kapidgi 
(or, rather, Bashi Kapidgi; comp. Rev. Ver., Gen. 38 : 36, 
margin, “¢hief of executioners”) receives the warrant of 
death, shows it to the doomed man, who, after having read it, 
kisses it, says his prayers, and submissively gives up his head. 
The kapidgi, having strangled him, cuts off his head, and 
brings it to the sultan (comp. also 1 Kings 2 : 25, 29, 30, 34). - 


BY THE REV. EZRA ISAAO, 


“Hr PromMisep wrrl AN ©ATH.”—Such rash and pompous 
promises are very common with the Eastern potentates, Even 
Arab shaykhs indulge in them. They are considered irrevo- 
cable. Analogous to this is the decree granted by Ahasuerus 
to Haman against the Jews. When the fulfillment of the 
oath turns out against the imterests or inclinations of the 
tyrant, he soon manages to nullify it, without seeming to 
break his word. Such was the case, according to Arab tradi- 
tions, of the shaykh who repented of his solemn promise to 
give his daughter's hand for a certain service, ‘Fhe bridal 
party hardly left his tent when he sent forth his bandits to 
waylay them, and bring back the daughter, together with the 


groom’s head. Had the damsel asked for something truly 


dear to Hered’s heart, the record of his craftiness justifies us 
in thinking that he would not have hesitated to overthrow 
the plot. 

«Room Ur THE Bopy, anp Burien It.”—The bodies of 
those who are lawfully beheaded were not usually allowed a 
decent burial. The fact of Herod’s permitting John’s disci- 
ples to do this, actually placing the body in a regular tomb 
(Mark 6 : 29), testifies against his unlawful deed. 





QUESTION HINTS, 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


About what time did the fame of Jiemis reach the ears of 
Berod Antipas? (v: 1; Mark 6: 7,14) Did he anticipate 
a meeting with him with joy, or with fear? (v. 2; Luke 9: 
7-9.) How did Jesus regard Herod? (Luke 13: 31, 32.) 
When. was Herod's desire gratified? (Luke 23: 7-12) Why 
did Hered want tp witness.one of Jesng miracles? Would 
he, or would he not, have been benefited by beholding one? 





What must be the spirit of the seeker to whom Jesus reveals 
himself? Did, or did not, John ever work a miracle? (John 
10: 41.) Why, probably, was this gift withheld from him? 
(John 3; 27, 28.) What is our only ground for supposing 
that Herod had formerly rejected the doctrine of the resur- 
rection? (Comp. Matt. 16:6; Mark 8: 15.) What estimate 
had he put upon John’s character? (Mark 6: 20.) Why did 
he not conform his treatment of him to his conviction of his 
worth? (va 3-5; Mark @: 17-19.) Should we, or should we 
not, reapeet persons im rebuking sin? 

Who was the direet agent in securing John’s death sen- 
tence? (vs, 6-8.) Was Herod; Herodias, or her daughter, 
chiefly guilty in this case of murder? Does, or does not, the 
measure of guilt of one party ever diminish that of an, asso~ 
ciate in sin? Why did Herod act contrary to his convictions? 
(vs. 9,10.) What was Herod’s first sin against John? Is it 
ever right te make a promise which may involve a violation 
of conscience? Should. Herod have kept his oath, or should 
he have violated it? To what extent is it right for us ta 
regard the opinion of men? Give other examples of undue 
regard of men (John 12: 42,43; Mark 15:15). What estimate 
will be placed upon Herodias’s daughter to the end of time? 
(v. 11.) Where can the sorrowful ever find sympathy and 
comfort? (v. 12.) When should they seek it? 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Teachers? Questions.—-1. What is told in this lesson? 2. 
What two provinces in Herod’s tetrarchy? 3. What sin had 
John rebuked? 4, Why was John imprisoned, instead of put 
to death? 5. What were the feelings of Herod towards John? 
6. What were the feelings of Herodias towards John? 7. 
What were John’s feelings towards Herod and Herodias? 
8. Where was John imprisoned? 9. How did Herod cele- 
brate his birthday? 10. Describe Salome and her dancing. 
11. What did Herod promise to Salome? 12, What did 
Herod say about the half of his kingdom? 18. When wa . 
it that Salome consulted with her mother? 14 Repeat 
Salome’s request. 15. How could they ask for so horrible « 
gift? 16. What was Herod’s sorrow? 17. How far off wm 
the pyigon? 18, Define “charger.” 19. In what ways doe 
Herod show 9 fear of man? 20. Repeat the golden text, 21, 
After these things, what did Herod hear of? 22. What did 
Herod say to, his servants? 23. What is the force of “there 
fore”? 24, Which fact, in the lesson, is first in point of time? 
25. Which fact in the lesson is last in point of time? 26 
How does this lesson show the hardening power of sin? 27, 
How does this lesson suggest the power of conscience? 





QUESTIONS FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT, 
BY BENSON VAN VLIET. 


1. Who fearlessly rebuked Herod the tetrarch for. great 
sin? 2. Who resented John’s interference even more that 
Herod? 8. As a result, what act of great injustice was com- 
mitted? 4, On what oecasion was there an exhibition of brazen 
impropriety? 5. Who was behind the scenes working out a 
plan for the execution of the most wicked and cruel revenge? 
6. Who displayed the most lamentable moral cowardice? 7. 
After John was beheaded, what instance of fidelity and devo- 
tion wasthere? 8. After this, when the fame of Jesus reached 
Herod, what did a disturbed conscience eause him to say? 9, 
What does the prophet say of the conscience of the wicked? 
(Jer. 2:19.) 10, When trouble and sorrow overtake ug 
whom shall we tell, as did those disciples of John? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





_ FIVE WRONG STEPS. 





AN UNLAWFUL MABRIAGE, 
A STIFLED CONSCIENCE. 
AN UNJUST IMPRISONMENT. 
4 BASH PROMISE. 
A COWARDLY MURDER. 





“THR END OF THOSE THINGS IS DEATH.” 








HEROD t ies 
FEARED (0 cum 


HIS GUESTS, 
BUT NOT GOD. 





“FEAR NOT THEM... FEAR HIM.” 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Who are these in bright array?” 

“ God is the refuge of his saints.” 

“ Oh for a faith that will not shrink!” 

“ Nearer, my God, to thee.” 

“Soldier of Christ, well done.” 

“ How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord,” 
‘“ When we reach our Father's dwelling.” 
“Tempted and tried,” 

“Dare to be a Daniel,” 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


THE CHIEF ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
OF THE YEAR* 


The wise reader, as he examines the holiday publica- 
tions of successive seasons, will study them as contribu- 
tions to popular or high art, and not as mere picture-books. 
In this study he will be aided by such works as Hamer- 
ton’s The Graphic Arts, and Etching and Etchers, 
Linton’s History of Wood Engraving in America, Wood- 
berry’s History of Wood Engraving, or the chapter on 
illustrated books contributed by Austin Dobson to The 
Library, by Andrew Lang. A new and useful aid of this 
sort, which answers many questions often asked, is 
Mr. H. Trueman Wood’s Modern Methods of Illustrating 
Books. Within two hundred and fifty small pages Mr. 
Wood gives clear and competent accounts of wood- 
engraving, copper-plates, steel-plates, lithography, photo- 
lithography, direct photography, gelatine-photographic 
prints, “ process-work ” of various kinds, and divers com- 
binations of these methods. The author is an English- 
man, and does not specifically describe our American 
“heliotypes,” “Rockwood-types,” “ Albert-types,” “logo- 
types,” “Forbes process,” etc., but be makes their 
methods plain under other names. Etching is rather 
slighted, but photogravure is well portrayed. As for 
etching, the reader may supplement Wood by turning to 
Mr. F. Keppel’s article on The Modern Disciples of 
Rembrandt, in The Art Review for September-Novem- 
ber, 1887. 

The Art Review, it may be said, is the most elaborate 
and successful periodical, from the artistic point of view, 
ever issued in thiscountry. It began in November, 1886, 
since when it has been issued with distressing irregu- 
larity, and with several advances in price. The numbers 
from May to August, 1887, inclusive, were omitted 
entirely, and the last issue is a triple number. Rat it is 
worth waiting for, ip its articles, its art notes, and its 
illustrations. These are photogravures (by the Photo- 
gravure Company of New York), with an occasional 
etching. Such work as the reproductions of Mr. Alexan- 
der Harrison’s Evening and Mr. Arthur Parton’s Even- 
ing, Harlem River, deserve the highest praise. Of the 
other plates the merit is, of course, variable. 

Book-illustrations are of three classes: First, plates 
printed from incised lines (copper-plates, steel-engravings, 
etchings); second, plates printed from raised lines (wood- 
cuts); third, plates printed from flat surfaces (lithographs, 
photographs, heliotypes). There are modifications and 
combinations of the three divisions, but their places are 
substantially distinct. On the whole, etching is the 
highest, for it dispenses entirely with the middle-man, 
or engraver other than the artist; while wood-engraving 
is of next value. Photographic processes have the most 
accuracy in reproduction ; and of them all photogravure 
is unquestionably the best, combining somewhat of 
photographic-accuracy and etching-expression. Copper- 
plates, steel-plates, and lithography are declining ; wood- 
engraving more than holds its own, because of its artistic 
advance, and its connection with the ordinary printing- 
press ; the photographic processes are still in the experi- 
mental stage. 

An excellent example of the capacities of the photo- 
gravure is afforded in the large volume entitled The Land 
of Sleepy Hollow. The pictures in The Art Review are 
reproductions of paintings or statuary ; those in this book 
are from photographs of natural scenery. The photo- 
graph, in one sense, is a mirror of nature; it represents 
nothing save that which exists, But in another sense it 
is far from being a true mirror, for it by no means replaces 
just what the eye sees, nor does it reproduce the power 
or delicacy of color-effect in the landscape, group, or 
person. Yellow, red, and blue, in the monotint of the 
best photograph, are but shades between pure white and 
dead black ; while the photographer of landscape cannot 
remedy the artistic defects of light and shade as can the 
painter, or even, in a limited degree, the indoor pho- 
wempher. Manifestly, therefore, all photographic effects 
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in art, whether direct or indirect, by the negative or by 
process of one kind or another, must, like wood-engraving 
itself, adapt means to ends, The photogravure, which 
is printed from an etched metal plate, allowing the needle 
to correct a part of the limitations of the original sun pic- 
ture, is well able to win success in such adaptation, What 
it can do in landscape work, distant or near, sharp or soft- 
toned, is well shown in these beautiful pictures of scenes 
around Sunnyside and Sleepy Hollow. It occasionally 
fails, as in the near view of Sunnyside porch, or in the 
weak and half-indistinguishable combination-plate on 
the cover; now and then some of the plates seem over- 
exposed in the negative, or over-worked in the photo- 
gravure; but the general softness and beauty of the views 
is praiseworthy, not only from the artistic standpoint, but 
from that of their fitness as interpreters of Irving’s greatest 
book. The pictures, like those of The Art Review, are 
the work of the Photograyure Company,:which has here 
produced a distinctly American art work unexcelled in 
the present season. The text of the volume consists of 
Irving’s Legend of Sleepy Hollow (to which reductions 
of Darley’s well known outline illustrations are unfittingly 
added) and Wolfert’s Roost, together with a pleasantly 
written sketch of Irving and his home, by Dr. J. L. 
Williams, who also took the negatives from nature, 

The one “graphic art” in which Americans have beaten 
the world is that of engravingon wood. Pride of patriot- 
ism, and serious study of means and success, are therefore 
evoked by the large volume of .Engravings on Wood by 
members of the Society of American Wood-Engravers. 
The engravers represented are, in alphabetical order, 
Bernstrom, Closson, Cole, Davis, French, Johnson, King, 
Kingsley, Kruel], Muller, Miss Powell, Putnam, Tinkey, 
Wellington, and Wolf. The most conspicuous absentees are 
Anthony, Juengling, and Linton (an American resident, 
of English birth), Mr. Cole’s reproduction from Giotto 
does not display his powers in portraiture; Mr. Elbridge 
Kingsley is apparently to be, like W. Hamitton Gibson 
in design,a pleasing mannerist rather than a great artist ; 
and occasionally a plate suffers a little in printing, as 
does Mr. King’s interpretation of Blashfield’s strikingly 
effective painting entitled A Difference. Frequently, too 
the engravers have lavished all the resources of their art 
upon unworthy pictures, But the book as a whole is a 
most creditable product, which very clearly shows that 
we have a wonderfully well-equipped American body of 
masters of the buria. Technical skill, artistic interpre- 
tation and adaptation of the designer’s thought, its fit 
transfer to the wood-block, brilliancy and strength com- 
bined with delicacy,—all these, as well as admirable press- 
work, are displayed in these pages. The masterpiece is 
Mr. T. Johnson’s Portrait of a Child, from a painting by 
J. W. Alexander. Mr. Johnson has so engraved the 
tiger-rug at the child’s feet that the expression of the in- 
serted glass eyes is absolutely given. The accompanying 
text, which is beautifully and blackly printed, is by Mr. 
W.-M. Laffan, who writes intelligently, but in a somewhat 
wearisome monotony of adulation. 

The publication of Vedder's illustrations for The 
Rubaiyét of Omar Khayyém, in the autumn of 1884, 
was doubtless the most important event in the recent 
history of book-illustration inthe United States. Grant- 
ing, as was intimated by a witty critic, that Fitzgerald’s 
version of the quatrains surpassed the originals of Omar, 
and that Vedder’s illustrative interpretations were better 
than Fitzgerald’s verse, so much the greater was the 
artist’s triumph. Mannerism was very apparent, but so 
were originality and the force that compels attention. 
The book deeply influenced Will H. Low and Kenyon 
Cox in this country, and was almost copied outright by 
Walter Crane in England. Cox’s Blessed Damozel 
pictures have been mentioned in these columns; a few 
words are now demanded by Mr. Low’s pictorial rendi- 
tions of Keat’s Lamia and Odes and Sonnets. The first 
was published in 1885, but both are appropriately issued 
simultaneously the present season. In brief, Mr. Low’s 
Lamia pictures are faithful, conscientious, and self- 
reliant studies from the antique,—studies of the most 
commendable order, lacking the shaping power and 
forceful touch of the original artist. They stand mid- 
way between Vedder’s Rubéiyét designs and Cox’s 
FPlessed Damozel pictures, inferior to the former and 
superior to the latter. The work in the Odes and Son- 
nets is on the whole better and maturer than that in the 
Lamia, though Mr. Low has still much to learn, Like 
Mr. Cox, he does not distinguish between a reproduced 
model or “ sitter” and a poetic idealization; and occa- 
sionally, as in the boy of the dedication-plate, the head 
is of exaggerated size. The design for the Ode on Mel- 
ancholy is weakly sentimental ; and no one could mis- 
take the decorative dog in the “ Bards of passion and of 
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frequently presents nude studies, and those of little 
character or strength. But the man in “La Belle Dame 
sans Merci” is an excellent study, and the bold design 
for . Keats’ last sonnet” is strikingly effective, 
Reviewing the art history of the past four seasons, the 
critic may congratulate American pictorial art upon the 
patient labors of the stuients, the challenging boldness 
of the experimenters, and the solid triumphs of the 
masterful designers, 





MORE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN?* 


Mention was recently made, in these columns, in a 
review of some of this season’s holiday books for young 
people, of the lack of original literary ability in author- 
ship, because of the prevalent fashion of manufacturing 
illustrated quartos on the basis of the pictures, rather 
than the text. This lack is noticeable, to a greater or 
less extent, in Mr. F. A. Ober’s The Knockabout Club 
in the Everglades, Dr. Felix L. Oswald’s Days and 
Nights in the Tropics, and Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth’s 
Zigzag Journeys in India, all of which make plentiful 
use of old and sometimes shabby electrotype cuts, Ameri- 
can and foreign. But here, as before, we note a whole- 
some tone, the presentation. of information in physical 
and social geography and natura) history, and interesting 
instructiveness, rather than thin sensationalism. Mr, 
Butterworth, in particular, is successful in giving a large 
amount of information, together with many characteristic 
East Indian tales, and other selections from good litera- 
ture. His Chapter IV., on ‘“‘ The Favorite Indian Fairy 
Tale,” includes a pleasant and trustworthy account of 
the rise of our distinctly American juvenile literature. 
Popular and copiously illustrated books on American 
history are also multiplying; by a coincidence, this year 
gives us two on the part played by our navy in the 
second war with England: Blue Jackets of 1812, by 
Willis J. Abbot (author of a similar book on the naval 
history of the Civil War), and The Boys of 1812 and 
Other Naval Heroes, by Professor J. R. Soley of the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. Both are praiseworthy; 
Mr. Abbot’s is more interesting in style, better illus- 


» | trated, and more attractively bound; Professor Soley’s 


carries more weight of historical authority, and con- 
tains many valuable reproductions of contemporary 
lithographs of Decatur, Hull, Preble, Lawrence, Perry, 
Stewart, ete. 

Ran Away from the Dutch; or, Borneo from South te 
North, is prettily published, and contains some fresh 
accounts of adventure and observation; but it is a stiff 
and evidently poor English version, “translated by 
Maurice Blok, and adapted by A. P. Mendes,” from 
M. T. H. Perelaer, so that the charm of spontaneity is 
decidedly inconspicuous in its pages, which swarm with 
foreign proper names. 

Three Good Giants is an interesting and, on the whole, 
successful endeavor, by John Dimitry, to select from 
Rabelais, and to fumigate and otherwise purify enough 
characteristic stories to make a book fit for young folks’ 
reading. As it is, the book is as harmless and vigorous 
as most fairy-tales, and will introduce children to an old- 
time French classic, and to those famous characters Gar- 
gantua, Panurge, and Pantagruel. Doré’s well-known 
grotesque designs are plentifully reproduced. 

But the best books of the year for children, in order of 
merit, are the three which follow. Louisa M. Alcott’s 
A Garland for Girls, consists of lovely, bright, helpful 
stories, exactly suitable for girls who are eager to “do 
something helpful,” and hardly know where or how to 
begin.—The Wonder Clock, by Howard Pyle, is winsome 
without and within, and in text and picture, Mr. 





* The Knockabout Club in the Everglades. ng oe A. or, 
inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. 213. Boston: 
Price, $1.50. 

Days and Nights in the Tropics. By Felix L. pie” 9X7 inches, 
cloth, illustrated, pp. 186. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. Price, $1.50, 
Hewekil icusners ob gg oe inches, cloth ot the Far East. P 4 

ezekia, utterwo: <7 inches, ustrated, 
Boston: Estes and Lauriat. - Price, $1.75. » 

Blue Jackets of 1812: A history of the navai battles of the second 
war with Great Britain, to which is prefixed an scouuus of the French 
war of 1798. By Willis J. Abbot. illustrated by W. C. Jackson and 
H.W. MeVickar, r. xs inches, cloth, pp. vili, 400, New York: 
Dodd, Mead, & Go. ‘Price, $3.00. 

The Boys of = na Other Naval ge By Je ey B 
Soley. 9X7 inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. tee | 
Lauriat. Price, $2.50. 


Ran ag 4 from the Dutch; or, Borneo from South to North. By 

weir > i fen Sc ts by, Manrice Blok, ene ada) ay 

en es. 9X nches, clot ustrated, ew 
York : Dodd, x ad, & Co. Price, $2'25, 7 

ree Good eae Com iled from the French of Fran Rabe 

leis by John ne Illustrated by Gustave and 

+ Robide 634@mches, cloth, pp. xxii, 246. Boston: Ticknor 

rice, 


A Garland for Girls. By Louisa M. Alcott. 64x4% inch cloth, 
illustrated, pp. 258. Boston : Roberts Brothers. A! ee, $1.25" 

The Wonder Clock ; or, Four-and-twenty lle being 
one for each hour of the day; written and illustrated by How 
Pyle; embellished with verses by Katharine Pyle. 1c inches 
half igether, pp. xiv, 318 New York: Harper 


Juan and Juanita. By Frances Illustrated by 





mirth ” plate for a living creature. Mr. Low quite too 


H Sandham. 
Sev ERY ee Se Goth, ph a Boston ; Tickner 
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Pyle shows once more, in these ~~ 
that he is possessed of an attractivé afi 

half-archaic style, and an ssthetic pencil 
im design, so that the book (which alse 
contains pretty and quaint verse by 
Katharine Pyle) is really an art-edueator, 


ftom whieh children will unconseiously | 
learn something about the principles of | # 


delineation.—A_ little boy, a little girh,. 
and a dog, are followed through wild 
habes-in-the-wood adventures in ‘Miss |—-~~ 
Frances Courtenay Baylor's Juan end} 
Juanita, well known to the recent readers 
of St. Nicholas. It is ambitiously but 
reaeeety illustrated by Mr. Henry. 
dham, an artist of more ability than 


care in execution. 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
112,800 copies, exclusive of copies used ether 
assamples or for the filling of three months’ trial 
subscriptions, Advertisers are free to examine 


the subscription Vist at any time. The advertio- . 


ing rate és $1.00 per line, with discounts of 
from.5 per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent 
on an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
deer agreeing to take a certain uniform amownt 
ef space (not less than three inches) in each is-' 


sue for @ year, or @ wniform, amount of space, | 


weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amaqumt 
to not less than one thouaand dollara, may hane : 
ewoh @ position im the paper, regularly, as he 
mory choose, s0 far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with | See 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up af 
the aduertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the laat page, 
wilt be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
‘pon the regular rates, 











WW ELEGANT, ILLUSTRATED. MONTHLY, 
ee of Bvery ‘Famuy Circle of > Foun 
wtery ceuTs A YEAR, 


Bnbscribe for the Best, Purest, Brightest, Pearce: 
hea 


and most att 
only 50 cents @ year, 


“Yours ts the cheapest secuiur and moral tustrated 
paper that is ;wolished Sor 


“ Paments should see Uw Y¥Youtm is in every home in 


.afsreni ear Ta Mace 


Send stamps or 


YOUTH PUBLISHING €0., 
34 Park Row, New York. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 

.. Great reduction in prices for the coming year, 
GOLDEN TEXT DESIGNS FOR THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

PRICES: 


100 sets, ne each eee for three months, including 
100 rity ‘or P~ ) s Bandey fox one year, 


ee at same 
eee ha th leas, 10. cents foronah ant 
for in the aheve 
rices. seolal Wal Deslene fo for these Sundays can be had 


St the tate Pot #1. .00 per hundred. Samples for Review 
Sundays, sent by mail, 5 cents. 


WM. H. HART, JR., 
242 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A TEACHER desiring to make 
selections of Christmas Gifts 
to scholars shall have a speci- 
men copy of the Holiday Wide}. 
Awake poo kha 


DPD. Lothrop Company, Boston, 
A 16-PAGE Aan WERKLY, 














OUR J.H. VINCENT, DD. 
YOUTH == 
3 ONLY 61.56 per year. 


Bample copies free, (you mention thie peper. 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Bway, N, ¥: 


MONDAY |. Set] 
seh HONS 


ener ir 
GL 8, & & PUB. SOC’Y, Boston 


on Chimes 
me Y. CROWELL & CO. 


fishers, 13 Astor Pla 














homes. 


The Christmas Number of 


“¢St. Nicholas” 


thas come in nearly a hundred thousand 


Is it i. your home? It is a 


royal gift book for only 25 cents, Buy} 
it anywhere. 
> THE Century Co., New York, 





BOOKS For&. rR S.S. LI LIBRARIES 
Notes for Bo 


and thetr Bathers). ses beer they iad. ia hander | 


Py 2. om B78, imo. 


wise Espns News, im 


ah erate eee eee a 


Letters to a Daughter. 
By Haxn Ext Scannerz, Square lama, § cents; 
Paper, 30 cents. 


“ The little book eught to have the widest possible 
circulation, Ite~w 


put. Mothersof hte ib edihey are wi well 
earing.”—Literary Boston, 
Letters to Elder Daughters, 


Married and Upmernied, By Heian Exux Sran. |: 


BRETT, 1émo, 7% cents; paper, 50 cants. 
standing of the needs a 
of 

phy ab Stories. 
“Beg. Usiveraty of va egy aged 
ry ver 
“ LE, | fim oy BArTim 4nd Rest, 
ah ¢ or ities GF eee ae 
Trtes oF Linn xvs, Traces oF Atcuemry. 
Per set, 96/00, 


acinar titi whip int 
ae ec 
Fales of Ancient Greece, 


By the Rev. Sir G@ W. Cox, Bart, Ma, Trinity Col- 
lege; Oxférd. imho, $1.28; 


every seloch Sop, Saturday the ong Lg 2 aaa 


Bot mail, postpaia, 
en tecalgt of pica, bp td nubusbers, 


A. €. Mc€LURG & CO., 





Cor: Wabash ‘Ave. and Madison St, Chicago. | 





‘A SOUVENIR. 


The publisher of The Sunday School Times 
has invued a collection of ph likenesses 


| whigh will be of interest to’ the readers of the’ 


bat Fane Oe ele Gene MEY Op 
10 


Group 1.—EprrorniaL SrarrF: 


Rev. Dr. H. “ols © Nop 
The late Mr. John T. Napier. 
Professor Dr. H. recht, 
Mr. Patterson: Du 


De Bee 
Mr. H. G. Talmadge. . 
Gioup 2.—Lesson-Hetp Writers: 


Prof, Dr. William Henry G 
President Timothy. Dwight. 
ov. Dar Alesandet Metron 


Bishop Henry W. Warres. 


Group 8—Exsson-Hety Wrrrens: 
Rev. Dr. A, F, Schauffler. 
Frot, 0 Dr. Isaac H. Hall. 
itp pe e Tappan. 
sie hak atimer” 
Miss Anna T. Pearce. 


Group 4—RBecest Lassox-Huerr Wurrens: 


Roy. De Charles & Robison 


Prof. Dr. iy ‘A, Broadus 
Rev. Dr. Talbot W. 
ner Dr. A. C, Ken += 


art collectio Pmt weet | ba i put 


enclosed.in a neat 

Ay Sinised snvohar of of copies of the Souvenir 
remaining, after supplying the speeiat demand 
for which it was pa they are sae} at one 
ee ach, and will be m 


f r dates: 
Wattles, 1 roel W pis dies abn D| Oe 
PILGRIM 


me os sage a tPA 
redo 














prety: 
PRR a ot re 


not Sore 


PRANG’S 
=| Fine Art Publications 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
PRANG’S ART- BOOKS. 


The Christmas Processional. $2. 


PRANG’S SATIN ART PRINTS 


In Sachets, Handkerchief Molders, Banners, 
Sachet Baga, eto. 


PRANG’S METALLINE DECORATIONS 


An éxeelient imitation of old imetal of all 


kinds, 
PRANG’S ETCHINGS. 


Eomes and Haunts of the Poets, 5 sets at $1. 
Piotureaque Cambridge. $1.50. 
Scenes in Marblehead. $1. 

AND 


*eme-| PRANG’S CHRISTM 
NEW YEAR CARDS. 


PRANG’S OLIVE CARD (No. 1545). 


Tilustration and poem by Celia Thaxter. 
The most refined and unique card out, 50 ots. 


_ For sale by all dealers. 


x. PRANG & COO». 
BOSTON, MASS. 


- BOOKS 


FOR 





Christmas nas Presents. 


We are now ready and have and have all our stock ef 
Books suitable for Christinas P Presents 


It is the largest and best stock we haye ever 
offered to our customers, and we ask you to call 
early, when we have the chance to show you 
the attention. which it will be impossible to do 
later in the month. There are several special 

bargains, remaindera of editions unde oni by 
pce two h 


tO kane tre hol 


BOOKS FOR ‘SUNDRY. DAY-SCHOOLS. 


We have a very largestock me 
for gifts ta Sundagrechool scholars,’ an 


.prices that woul Th all 
Srranged sé thas ull Looks of the aise’ pris 


are placed together. You will have no trouble 
in luting just ust’what you want. We have good 
books for 25, 35, 45, 50, 60, and 7Beents. Jt will 
pay you to examine our stock you buy. 


A SPECIAL BARGAIN. 


Peems for Christmas and New Year’s. 


A beautiful book, printed on fine paper and 
handsomely illustrated. Quarto, cloth, full 
gilt. Published at i; our price, $1.25 
20 cents extra, A fihe specimen 5 
k-making. 


Dore Bible Gallery. 


The Dore Bible poner, with the 100 full- 


page illustrations oat Dore. Large 
pe pict Se es et race 
Longfellow’s and Whittier’s 


eres ve what is tbs Poot as the F; 


Oliver ell gig a and sort 
price, cg, $0 our price, $1.35 each. 


Watson's, s Annals of Philadelphia 


Three large volumes, containing ever 1700 
pag ges, and upwards ef 70 illustrations of old 
hiladelphia landmarks, which we sell at $5 } 
for the entire getof three volumes. Would be an 
acceptable gift to a Bnei resident of Philadelphia. 


=| LEARY’S |- 


2ms, 
er’s 
’ 


eth ima chats be "aa | Wonderful Book Store, 
Me 


No. 8 SOUTH MINTH STREET, 
First Store below Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





and which we cae: ‘ 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, 
AND COMPANY’S 


Beautiful New Books. 
Btography. 
Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


By James Exxior Cabot. hg Pg hy 
ateel Portrait. 2yola, 12mo, ; 
Sait calf 0-00, v gilt top, 


Henry Clay. 

_L- Vols. XV, and XVI. in Series of American 
Statesmen, By Cari Schurz. 2 vols. 1émo, 
gilt top, $2.50; half morocco, $5.00, 

Patrick Henry. 


Vek X VIE. of American Erk: 7 Moses 
Coir TYLER. 16mo, gilt top, $1 


Benjamin Frahktin. 


Vol. X. of American Men of Letters, Hie JOHN 
Back MoMasrer, aythor of “A pery of 
the People of the United hates, » Wi 
steel Portrait. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25, 


Ormsby Macknight Mitchel, 


Astronomer and General. 3 bio, raphical nar- 
rative’by his son, F. A With a 
Portrait, Crown 8vo, rs 00. 


John Bunyan: 


His Say ng Times and Work. PEA J oar Reape 
B. A, Minister of the Church 


Meeting, Bedford. With a fine al Portatt, 
and Illustrations he teen HYMPER, 
heaper 10M wn Svo, $2.50, 
Novels and Short Stortes, 
The Gatés ape ee 
By Exrzaneta STUART, or of 
“The Gates Ajar,” “ Dayo the ger eto, 


16mo, $1.25. 
Paul Patoff. 


ARION CRAWFORD, author of “A 
Singer,” ete. Crown 8vo, $1.50, 


Jack the Fisherman. 
and pathetic temperance story. By 


ZABETH Savane PHELPS, With Iilup 
trations, 50 centa, 


An Ofd Maid’s Paradise. 
Burglars in Paradise. 
By Ex1zapeTH STUART PHELPS. 16moa, $1.25, 
Knitters in the Sun. 


A book of excellent Short re By OcTAvE 
THANE?, 16mo, $1.25. 


"hoan 


A 


Household Lives Books, 


Our Hundred Days in Europe. 


By OLiveR WENDELL Ho-mMss, author 
“The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table,” 
lvel. 12mo, top, $1.50. 


Victorian Poets. 


By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. Thirteenth 

Edition, Revised and extended, by ho A 

lementary Chapter, to the Fiftieth ue 
be Pe under Review. Crown 8ve, 


Men and Letters, 


in Criticism, Se Hopace E. Soupp 
author of “ Noah ter,” “Stories 


ees,” ete, 12m0, gilé top, $1.25, 
Winter. 


Selections from the Journals of 5 eae D. THe 


REAU. Uniform with the “ Earl Aa 
and “Summer.” 12mo, gilt top, $1.56. 


Beckonings for Every Day. 


de 


: & Calender of Thought. 


Arranged Luor 
LaARcoM, editor of “‘ Breathings of rf Better 
Life,” ete, 16mo, $1.00, Good for all years. 


*,* For sale by all bookseller, Sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN,& CO., Besten. 





Five New Novels fer 15 


atally MEW NOVELS. 


 LAMRARY SAOerT Ian NUMBER 
TRE aE gp 
ots er 


ya 
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Li Gunes goods @ ts meh baa 
concerning anything advertised in thia paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well asthe 


| advertiser, by stating that you saxo the advers 


tisement in The Sunday School Times, 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 


ISSUED MONTHLY WITH SUPERB ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS, 
35 CENTS A NUMBER. 


Subscription per Year, $4.00. 


The Srventy-srxtu Votume began with the 
Number for December, 1887. 


Harrer’s MaGAzine is indispensable to 
intelligent'readers. The co-operation of the 
most eminent American and Rsestte writ- 
ers and artists produces a magazine as beauti- 
ful, brilliant, and varied as the literary and 
artistic resources of the time render possibl 
The Editor's Easy Chair, Editor’s Study, an 
Editor's Drawer will be conducted 
tively by Grorgz Wii11amM Curtis, Wir- 
LIAM DEAN HowELt1s, and CHARLES DuDLEY 
WARNER. 

Among the manifold attractions of the 
Magazine for 1888 re will appear im- 
portent articles, superbly illustrated, on the 

oy aa i ote American and For- 
gn Industry; ptive pa rich] 
Aiustrated, on Horway, Switeirtind.” Algiers, 
and the West Indies, will be contributed by 
BJSRNSTJERNE ByiRNson, W. D. Hower, 
F. A. Brrpemay, and Larcapio Hearn. 
In addition to these there will be papers on 
Scotland, illustrated by JosePpH PENNELL; 
“A Gypsy Fair in Surrey,” by ANsTey 
GuTaRi illustrated by F. DAdwatens 
“A Ramble in Kent,” by Dr. Benzamuy E. 
Makr!, illustrated; “ London as a Lite 
Centre,” by R. R. Bowker, illustrated by 
rtraits; “Socialism in London,” by 

. Rosney, illustrated by F. Barwarp; 
“St. Andrews,” by Anprew Lana, illus- 
trated; important apers by THEODORE 
CHILD, on characteristic phases of Parisian 
Life and Art, fully illustrated; a brilliant 
poner by M. CoquELin, on “ French Dramatic 

riters and How to Act Them,” illustra 
etc.; new novels by Wint1am Buack an 
W. D. Howe 1s; novelettes, complete in a 
single number, by Henry J AMES, ADIO 
HEARN, and AMELIE Rives; short stories 
by Miss Wootson ; and illustrated papers of 
special artistic and literary interest. 

Sample copy sent on receipt of 25 cents, 





Bound volumes of Harper’s MAGAZINE, 
for three F sag back, cloth, $3.00 each. In- 
dex of Vols. I. to LXX., cloth, $4.00—By 
mail, postage free. 


Remittances should be made by 








HARPER'S WEEKLY, 


A JOURNAL OF CIVILIZATION AND A PICTURE 
HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 
10 CENTS A NUMBER. 


Subscription per Year, $4.00. 


the Number issued on January 4, ° 


Harper’s WEEKLY is the leading illus- 
trated ae of America, It touches on every 
side the changeful phases of human progress, 
and presents a literary and pictorial record of 
the notable events and movements of our 
time. The variety and excellence of its con- 
tents, which include serial and short stories 
y the best and most popular writers, fit it for 

e perusal of people of the widest range of 
tastes and pursuits. 

In Politics, the influence of Harrrr’s 
WEEKLY is directed to the end of securing 
a higher standard of public duty and an abler 
and purer administration of public 
The fairness of its editorial comments has 
earned for it the respect and confidence of all 


—— 
n Literature, Hanper’s WEEx1y for 1888 
will be liberally supplied with contributions 
from the best and most popular writers. An 
wrens a story of — hye 

terest will appear ear! the 

, and it will: be followed by 4 SS teal 
} bospaley River HaGGarp, and by other 
ort and serial stories from authors of equal 


rary | note. 


In Art, the publishers of the WEEKLY 
maintain a continuous advance in the quality 
and interest of its illustrations. Whenever 
the pressure on the space of the main sheet 
demands it, Supplements will be given for the 
adermate delineation of important events, 
¢ Lowry time ee See will be 

ev to specially terary pro- 

ductions, to striking features of ‘Asvatioan 

—— or to foreign topics of world-wide 
terest. 


Asa family journal, Harrrr’s WEEKLY 
will be edited with the same strict regard 
which has apeger in — to the quali- 
ties that make it a safe welcome visitor 
to every home. 

Sample copy sent on receipt of & cents. 


Bound volumes of Harrer’s WEEELY, for 





three years back, cloth, $7.00 each.—By mail, 
| postage free, 


r ° © 


The Tarery-axconp VOLUME will begin with’ 





HARPER'S BAZAR, 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY JOURNAL OF FASHION 
AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
’ 10 CENTS A NUMBER. 


Subscription per Year, $4.00. 


The Twenty-First VOLUME will begin with 
the Number issued on December 23, 1887. 


Harprr’s Bazan unites the choicest let- 
womre px Sows finest art piers A ta we 
atest intelli nisin F e fashions,: the 
most useful household = Bagh on all 
the arts that render home attractive. No 


topic is neglected in its columns that could 
contribute to the entertainment and instruc- 


tion of the family circl is ad- 
offe fastidious 
ill of the latest 


mitted that coul 

taste. Its weekl 
ork styles, with patterns and 
m may save many 







Paris and New 
descriptions of 
times the cost of subscription by 


ae 
affairs, | Women to be their own dressmakers, to 


adapt their wardrobes to the fashions of the 
da: , while to dressmakers and milliners it is 
le. Its articles on ae 

cooking, the management of servants, and a i 
matters pertaining to the household, and on 
social etiquette, are from the best sources, and 
are eminently practical. Much attention is 
paid to art dorntiga; and exquisite designs 
and admirable papers are frequently ms 
The literary merit of HarPEr’s is 
of the highest order. Itsserial stories are by 
writers of world-wide fame, such as THomas 
Harpy, Wii11am Buack, Mrs, Lynn Lin- 
tox, F. W. Rozrson, W. E. Norris, Brer 


Harter, W. Ciark RussELL, W. BEsanr, | teen 


James Payn, Mrs. Crarx, J. 8. Wovter, D. 
C. Murray, etc. Its short stories are distin- 
guished for their brightness. Its editorials 
are vigorous and sensible, and its poems, es- 
says, and other matter, are of the best. 

The fine art iil of Harprr’s Ba- 
zaR, from the leading native and foreign 
artists, form a marked feature of the journal. 

A host of novelties are in p’ tion for 
the néw volume, which will open with new 
serial pfs absorbing interest by the 
stage writers, Mrs. Lynn Linton and 

HARrTE. 


Sample copy sent on receipt of & cents, 





Bound volumes of Harprr’s Bazar, for 
three years back, cloth, $7.00 each.—By mail, 
postage free. 








BEST PERIODICALS FOR FAMILY READING. 


In Harper's Periodicals every taste and every age are supplied with reading that is truly choicest, duscrectest, best—PuiiapEpnia LEDGER. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE: 


A SIXTEEN-PAGE 
ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
& CENTS A NUMBER. 


Subscription per Year, $2.00. 


The Novru Votvume began with the Number 
issued November 1, 1887. 


Harper’s Youne ProrPte is a miscellany 
of the best reading for boys and girls. The 
serial and short stories found in its pa 
areof a high literary quality; and while they 
have all the dramatic interest that juvenile 
fiction can they do not debase the 
taste of young readers by exaggerated or 
false views of life and motives of action. 
The paper contains valuable articles on scien- 
tific subjects and travel, historical and bio- 
graphical sketches, papers on athletic sports 
and games, stirring poems, etc., contributed 
by the brightest and most famous writers. 
No subject that may properly enlist the in- 
terest of young ple is foreign to its pur- 
pose, - In all the departments free use is 
made of illustrations in aid of the and 
fine pictures representing the work the 
foremost artists and engravers lavishly adorn 


its pages. . 
very line in the paper is subjected to the 

most rigid editorial scrutiny inorder that 

nothing harmful may enter its columns. 

The fact that Harper’s Youne PEOPLE 
appears at weekly intervals, sustains the in- 
terest felt by its readers, bear in serial 
stories and continued articles, while the six- 
pages (exclusive of occasional Supple- 
ments) of which each number consists, afford 
ample space for the utmost variety of matter. 

A novel and important feature of the vole 
ume of Harper’s Youne ProrpueE for 1 
which will comprise 53 weekly numbers, wil 
be Supplements of especial interest to Parents 
and Teachers. 

The year’s weekly numbers of the paper 
contain about one-fourth more reading than 
the twelve numbers of the most popular of 
the monthly juvenile magazines, and this at 
a yearly subscription price considerably less 
than theirs. 

Sample copy sent on receipt of 2 cents. 





Bound volumes of Harprrr’s Youne Pro- 
PLE, for four years back, 4to, ornamental 


cloth, $3.50 each.—By mail, postage free, 


‘POSTAGE FREE TO ALL SUBSORIBERS IN THE UNITED STATES, CANADA, AND MEXICO. i 
Post-office Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. When no time is specified, subscriptions will begin with the current number. 


ty” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles of between three and four thousand volumes, will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents in Stamps. 


Pusuisnep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, Franxuw Square, New Yorr. 








Mrs. Crafts’ Quarterly 


FOR TEACHERS UF CHILOKEN, 


40 1s 





per yea {thiets per ¢uarter, 


Reading tiie Bible 


with Relish, 

BY REV. CRAFTS, 
Mo bri ins le 
ili othe books 
und Mrs. Ciatts 
Address Pocket Quarterly.” 

74 } 90th Street. yy 

' Or FUNK & WAGNALLS, New York. 


WILBUR F 
i Bible wead cents, 
nnd 
Rey 


retail 


and: helps. ba 


Whelesale or 





ocket Lessons jie pics, Pt 
Gung’ & &. & Publishing Sacy, Boston amb Chicage. 4 


SECURE EARLY 
Dr. GEORGE F. PENTECOST'S 


BIBLE STUDIES 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSORS 
POSTPAID, 50 CENTS. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


311 WILLIAM STREET, New York. 


GOLDEN TEXT SYMBOLS. 
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10 tor Art the 


Christ in Art 


of works of art and 


nd Re of Saat Peeoereens 

foreign views eager iy Wat ao pa py | 
framed pictures, collections photograp’ and 
panels for the holidays, 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
338 Washington Street, BOSTON. 
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KS =~ 





ht, and we will 
make you an o 





. 2 eer pt 2 for i rend J ontaue 


interest in Bible 
CONG’L & & & PUB. SOC’Y, Boston aad 





Christmas Recitations. 


Our book of 400 recitations contains many adapted to 
Christmas. Bound in handsome lithograph paper 


cover. Mailed to any address, postpaid, for 30 cents 
in stamps. We guarantee satisfaction or will refund 
[ILVIE & CO., Pab 


the money. Address J. 8S, 
lishers, 57 Rose Street, New York, 


IDEAL 
CHILDREN'S 





THE WELLSPEING, weekly. 
Enlarged for 1888 without in- 

crease of price, Clu 

THE MAY¥FLOWER, weekly. 
For youngest readers, Clubs 

20 cents. 


PAPERS _|*scrr"ve amptee 


CONG’L 8S. S. & PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 
Boston and Cuicago. 


LITTLE FOLKS’ PAPER. 


iiul COLORED Pictures a Year. 
mied in _ oe peer Ah a ae ber 
s m! 
COLO: ot combate thintudoalieren 


in class, can have 
f eir scholars 
copies to all upon 
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RVONES INE STUD DY in the new Illus 
trated Onletidas. Address B. TOURER, Boston. 
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Sorinesens 
MT, BEACON ACADEMY i 
KILL-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. ‘ 
Select Home School, 

J, FRED et = 
BIBLE C CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 
___1284 € Sduume t soe ya, | 2 
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ast iLate hand Spr Garden 
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NEW GIFT nS 


THE SONG OF THE RIVER. 








GRLRY. Ill sen tey with 
gras ten, by wellseugwa Ain erican ar 
me 
or sontn ps e, qunetieds, aaa i. 


prt h do AND ART best authors, ting 
brated the By ca re ete oa er ‘Hb, Bye 
THE DUSSELDORF. GALLERY. 
as Volkhss tt prong an ofthis 
fimited to y devalue piast preoieen Beautiful bots fo 


ivol, ails vellum 
s by noted art 
five text Royal 
LLA ROOKH. THE VELLUM EDITION. 





HOMAS.MooRE. This charming Ori 
us . with photo-etchings ma ~ zs 
artists in sue rope. per reta, 
ed eur ment and my ef cloth ¥0 pare. 
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SCENT FERC. 

eeted original pain 

Fx 1 vol., folio (2x ve Rae 
THE WHITE HILLS, 

"bypini. tluatraved het a reprint o' of tie rere © Americas 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpata, 
ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston, 

: ’ 
Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
fer the convenience of schools which may de- 
THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 

CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS. 
THE Girt OF GIFTS, 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

THE WONDERFUL. 

- Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies, Less than 
160 copies at same rate. No extra charge fer 
postage. One sample copy, § cents; five or 

JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher, 

* 1951 Walnnt Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 

we have some of the best 


ach art fete, with a 
togravures, 1 vol, 8vo, cloth, gi silt. ete. 
The following scriptural Concert Exercises, 
sire to use them: 
THE GIFT BY GRACE 
GOD'S GIFTS. 
more copies, 2 cents each, 
ood pe books at 














NEW EDITION OF OF CELEBRATED OXFORD TEACHER'S BIBLES 


SPECIMEN OF TYPE. 





BOURGEOIS Svo, * (Size, 994 x 634 x 13{ inches.) 
oF ee ae ee Page for page with the Minion Sve. 





Professions of obsdiehce. PSALMS. 


The safety of the godly. 
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The Publishers of the Oxford Teacher’s Bibles (the patos of which now exceed three-quarters ofa million copies) take rl easure in announcing 


an pene rR Edition of the Scriptures in isp lerger type (of w hich Speciipen as above) than form 
be suitab Civics Presents to their Pastors, Sunday-School Superintendents, Teschers 
oe ag a ing any other, ey are to be found of all booksellers, where also may be 


_ THOMAS | NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker oma 


r editions, and would end to parties 
aad 0 q opens, to examine this new oad bean sane 


the other editions that have faaings 


NEW YORE. 








SCRIBNERS | Ts completion of the first year of publication, 

the success of which has never been equalled 
by a new magazine, is signalized by s beautiful 
Christmas number, with stories by BRET 
HARTE, H, ©. BUNNER, 8. 0. JEW: 


O28 
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ETT, T. R, SULLIVAN, poems by 
ROBERT Louis STEVENSON, AUSTIN DOBSON, EDITH M. THOMAS, and 
many other contributions, with illustrations by WILL H. LOW, HOWARD PYLB, F, 
8. CHURCH, J. W. ALEXANDER, E. H, BLASHFIELD, SWAIN GIFFORD, 


=~ | and many others. Send 25 cents for this issue now. During the year 1888 some nafably interesting features will « 


Za 
-_ 





7s useful Paper and Margarine Cutter aeteh 


any address, win the yea 
NT. S 
panes cutter fugt joke, Ta “Facloced ae a 


the Magay fame 
~ an Woe. a7 
amount. § olch te qreumes eam te ey Seana 








which cannot even be 


mentioned here, ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON will contribute to every number, and will write in a familiar and persona] way 
which will form new bonds of friendship between the author and his thousands of readers. Au especially important series of papers will be 
devoted to RAILWAYS, their administrations and construction, including great engineering feats, famous tunnels, passes, and, indeed, 


those branches of the subject which in this day ¢ engsge the attention of the whole country, The 
illustrations which will accompany. this series will be yery elaborate, original, and beautiful, 
There will be some most charming MENDELSSOHN LETTERS, now first published, 
with unique illustrations, and the art-work throughout the Magazine will be of increased 
excellence, There will be many interesting eontribations by new authors, while at the same 
time the most distinguished are y fépresented. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEw YORK. 





TERMS: {830° a Year 
Eien aan 2 35 number (anew tary, 1887) 


R cription e, 1888 and copies of 
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umbers bound in cloth, 2 vols., gilttop,  6.cp 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA. 


16 large volumes, handsomely printed and bound. Cheapest cyctopedia in the world for its size. 





A aoop CYCLOPEDIA BOUGHT I IS LIKE AN ORCHARD 1 PLANTED. 


What some of our leading instructors say about the International: 


ture, being drawn from nature by ont 
artiste, Over 600 are presented year 


THE RURAL NEW-YORKER 


stands easily at the head of the eer 
ral journals of America, stri rely 
original features and the care wi wife 

| pit is edited render it the most trustwort 
exponent of agricultutal thought ia 
country, ti 
culating, as it does, wherever the 


Ite 


It is in no sense sectional, a 
lis 
language is spoken, It is wholly origingl, 


pays more for contributions than any 


Sthet journal of its class, 


The establishment of the EXPERT- 


MENT GROUNDS (82 acres) of the 
RuraL New-YoORKER in 1877 marked a 
new era in farm journalism, and they are 
now recognized by its readers, as well as by 
the press in general, as having aided the 
interests of American Agriculture and Hor- 
ticnltyre more than any other one ag 


Its ILLUSTRATIONS are a strong 
a 


“22 ts the beat Cyclopedia fop geheral use that I n enaté te _| New fruits of all kinds, grain, live stock, 
tats im pe Lae ” “TAnd Tate ol cacti te leaker ok Senet ornamental trees and shrubs, grasses 
“ My personal Pat 23 9 Wil of the assures me of tts excellence.” wers, are faithfully shown, or hit + 
“It 48 the very one for the libraries of our public schools.” trempibatcaiteees are powertl erty Nag the 
Pro study of how best to en 
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THE LESSON “ON ~ 


THE BLACK-BOARD 


BY. FRE wwUMA4R 1 


ae pier tah CONDENSED, CHEAP. 
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writers in t 4 bn 
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devices, or advertisements. It hy 4 
Garden, Religious, News, Home, and Lit- 


rpassed. It will please 
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aged journa alin one.” The best people 
oe Pea for the sing a eae ad a.com guinute I merica will endorse the above claims. 
9 080 n. in the use < aSeak esi th ¢ Bun ehool, them, Send for imen copies aud 
ae I sats n if no ie re is yor = yonder sky, printed pa 
ill be of a 16-page weekly, prin n 

rpures. Publi a ye tnral-eolored paper, ad | and. the he pet 
pares aan, a10 ¥ Sty, is a was estab ™ 
a DR ween, tin MF OMY 1655 Address The RURAL NEW- 

STAT! On soe ’ YORKER, 84 Park Row, N. Y, 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is is published weekly 
at the following rates, which incl - 

00 ar. The same price copy 
ont cm Se ie less than wal to new 
subscriber, half price ($1.00), 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theo 
— $1.00a year. TO new subscribers, 


CLUD, HATER: . csmvane 
When the teachers of a ool un n su 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 
FIVE TO WINE, Sint pr Mey em pend each gs The 
bscribers, an rice cen r 
total number of both old and ind new together to be not 
less than five. 
en fo nero ogres ots ons Eocene 
su rs, aD rice 
total aa e sieba new together to be not 


TWENTY of MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
eld su rs, and net if price (0 cents) for — eo 
total i number ¢ er of oth id and new together to 


than t 
Ifa school has ‘had a club at one of the higher — 
hg os, pon renewing, to form a larger one ata 
wer rate, it is of course free to do so. 
FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an eau uitable plan, the 
ller.schools, which cannot well form large clubs, 
Rave the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
es that when the entire force of teachers tn any 
the club rate to such — 
Fy eye vy nd_half price 
ion that the order for the 
a > pintoment that the num- 
ber of of d..: fee ordered. "th oe club is not less than the 
fall —— teachers oD 1 ty does not 
Lan minh actually be a subscriber 
that ee pe ae eaters must not be 
than the full num! Persons who 
are not Ly J may = A 3 asked to join m the club, in or- 
der to secu! 
copies tp e emees of th the required number may be su 
scribed for at the same time. _ Teachers belonging to 
same h ed as ONE ry such 


the number of teachers in For 
ple: if ther there are coven teachers in ‘a school, two 
whom belong to one househo three to an- 
other, the club subscription need no’ be for more than 
four copies, in order to re the low rate. 
oa ARE “NEW” 8U SCRIBERS? Pee oe, 
pa 
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OAP — 
R CLEANSING THE SK™ AND SCALP OF 
infants of birth humor, sor allaying itching, 
tation, and inflammation, for checking the first 
symptoms of inherited skin diseases, the 
MEDICATED TOILET SoaP is absolutely priceless. 
It keeps the pores open, the oi glands and tubes 
active, and thus furn: hes an outlet ? > or 
refuse matter of the system, which, if 
would give rise to rashes, fevers, etc. By reason > 
its antiseptic Prapure a it neutralizes unwholesome 
influences of impure air and water. 
For preservi ng, freshening, and beauti is ee 
iin, or imparting a velvety softness and s iftike 
rency to the somplenine | and mw . 20 
py of recent science ier dour. ly equal the 


i ee ye he by the 
everywhere. ot ang 
rome DRUG AND Frame roo, Bos Mass, 
Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the he Skin. ad 
BABY'S Bein and Scalp preserved and beauti- 
ed by CuTICURA MEDICATED SoaP. 


BARLOW'S INDIGO BLUE. 


Ita merits as a b Faee a BLUE have been ful 
and indorsed , e “yet ur 
i os on fa for it. 


Beruf i 
$. WIL BERGER, Prop. 283 N. 2d 8t., Phila, Pa, 
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bers is not allowable, ‘although 
w additional sul tions by or for other members 
of the household will Bo ta taken at the rate. 
FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
W eith: ther it is made up 
entirely of old subseri . Or Oidand new 
titled to additional oo y free, excepting In 
t to oe 0! co n 
Sonn ison Poot lan ( any en above), When want large 
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elnbs are form Pr he organize bove 1 be enti tied to one 
additio ry twenty su 
HOW CLUB cary te ARE t HAILED, the 
aclub will be sent either ndivid 
the members, or in a too 
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club should all go to one post-office, altheg h in cases 
w " a n of the teachers of a schoo yg 
@ail ma’ from one t-office, and others 
© schoo! get thers | ay another, the papers will 


according} 
ferent schoo ire not to unite in the form! ofa 
‘lub, bu’ 1 should have its own club, at 


each school 
whatever pri price the number of copies taken entitles it. 
the name of the school should be mentioned in 


may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional Lea ae a a expire ot the same time 
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the time for, unless request. 
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sent free, upon penn bom A gy 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Pate: 





periptions E, 4c. tyre Banday Seno earl we halfpearl ee sub- 
scriberd} at die e follow om Phila = wherel 
gm | to Scogien, 30, me AGENTS WANTED 
To secure the above rates for f 73.6a * to canvass for Munkacsy’s great pictu: 
Vv 
pRienuamermtmcarnsyimts| CHRIST BEFORE PILATE. 
it either s singly to the individual ny i in 2 colors, e' family 
omy DT Seg w ver may be preferred will ios te Tiber’ perm erm: see eas in in nto issu 
Sent, gfe Polean 4 copies, $3.00. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, THe PHELPS PU ING COMPANY, Publishers, 
1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Springfield, Mase 
P. O. Box 1550, A DAY 2, in your i own 
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7 to eet to intro- 
IBERAL SALARY dice our oe A. new 
; Gc. ration. Bua wt sass ier pamtianioe JOH 
WINSTON & CO., 1009 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Leather. Is Economical. Insist upon having it. for John B. Gough og he or Liv- 
; ¢ Truths for Head to nee eee tos 
? LADIES, enamel your | ,oox. § oe te @month. Send for Ad 
J zenges twine’ s year, tops | dress A. D. ORTHINGTON & CO... Ha Conn 
the finest polished stove in Mem and women 
e fin ve 
the world.” For sale by all $5 t to $10 Al A DAY. wanted” “one. “ 





grocers and stove dealers. 
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THE THE STRONGEST GLUE IN THE WORLD 


boca. ine at New Orleans Loe, 


Tested at 
sition, ate Sie eee LE PAGES Wey bbb rg mad 


ussia Cement Co., Gloucester, Mass 


naniled for 20c. (stamps). Beware of imitations 


every pan ay in the year. Another, “ Took 80 orders in 
aboutthreedays.” Terms free, J.H. Earle, Pub.,Boston 


66 SAMANTH Book Yet! ¢ SAR ATOGA™ 


wanted. Price, $2.50. THA BROS.., Phila. or Kansas City. 








KEEPIT CORKED. 





IT PAYS fiestroe. 3M. Mitton &0o.,Cleveland.O. 











Scroll Saws, Tool Chests, 
TOO! LS ee: het St, Philndeiphia. Ps, 


.. Perfect Necktie Holder. 
Send 10¢. fof hold 


for comple 







Machinist’sand Carpenter’s Toole, 
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Po he 


The l'inest Powdered Chocolate for family ase, 
Requires no boiling. invaiuable for Dyspeptics 


and Children. Buy of your dealer or send {Q stamps 
for trial can, H. @.WILBUK & SUNS, Philadelphia, 











Se ry “WOOD'S” PURE 
ne & FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
f EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 
o THOS. WOOD & CO. BOSTON. 








to sell our Rubber PrintingStamps. Sam- 








Bend for ilustraved Mention 
W00 MANTELS, TILES, GRATES 
eee BRASS GOODS 
CHAS. L. PAGE, Chic Chicago, li. 


BAHKRER’sS 


REAKFAST COCOA 


Delicious, nourishing, absolu pure, 
less than ‘one cent a cu oD —. 


CROSBY’S 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Strengthens the intellect, builds up 
worn-out nerves, relieves all weak- 
nesses and nervousness. 


By druggists, or mail, $1. 56 W. 26th 8t., N.Y. 
| pach sack 0, a bottle of te t aperient, 


Citra’ esia.” 


Tested ears. Sure to sy satisfacti 
ri rtoall rot waters and effe effervescing salts. aad 
S Effer- 


i Am Bxceliont fedicine—TARRANT"” 
ent isthe safest and most 
Headache, Dyspepsia, Bilicus- 

nts and Constipation. Recom 

mended by physic’ nea cold by drugegis' sts everywhere. 


UIET NIGHTS 3 pa Joyous son are — : 


» Food. 

others, for the te @ oe gt be cavinet 
Does not cause acidity or wind, and will nour- 
Incans, 3 centg and upward, _.. 


YES EXAMINED pat Rolid 
Gold oe es, $3,00; usual price, 
00. Steel Spectacles, 50c.; usual price <>. Opera 























serted, p00; ‘usual price, #1000, gai : 
BRO., Opticians, 139% 3 hate St., Philadelphia. 





ESIG ay BY MAIL, 


- pom Penge pede 


4c to Opticians O24 ChestnutSt..Phila _ 


BIDN MANNA © ai 7 i RESTORE ‘th 
BIRD MANNA %; birds, Sold by ¢ BONG 
ni | FREE EE Package o 7 Praneasitis Cattle Powder for 


Horses,Cattle,and Poul The best mad: 
FRONEFIELD, 36 Dilwynt 8t., Phila., ra 














This Label Is on the Best Ribbon Made. 





GAT'S -EYE 









Patented | ed Bustle. 
Forstyle, comfort, health, a: sag ey has no equal. 
ives the latest Par’ 


hy 
FOR SALE by all the LEADING ORY. coe HOUSES. 








WAN AMAKER’S. 


There’s nothing that a 1, a man, or y 

.Wwoman wants to wear or fit net home pro cd 

with, that we haven’t got, and at the least pric 
There’s no made thing so yo 3 or #0 eb a 

that it is not likely to be at Wanamaker’s if it is 

worth your buy ying thought, 

ae things for Women’s wear above 

Pa Serge Diagonal Stuff, all-wool winter weight, 

50-in, Silk-and-Wool cluster line Plaid, 620, 


64-in. Ladies’ Cloth, plain or mixed, 850. 
50 in., 





in 

cee Braided Robes. Liberal, handsome. 9, 
4 

a rakans: Black, $2.50 to $12; psitaiag tefs 

LINEN HANDERCHT —ALL-LINEN 


cotton, Not one cotton-mixed. Three ox Pm items 
Men's "initial unlaundered, hemstitched, 
Wiaeen’s, 123¢c. “ge are 


Men’s colored woven borders, hemmed, $1 dos. 


White, $1.20 1 oo 
Mourning ndkerchiefs petame, blocked, diced, 


“Wothen's lala wits hese 8 1, and 

omen’s plain wh emm 10, £ 

Hemstitch Hed and printed, 10 to oe we 
borders, 


Children’s size, 6 in a box, colored woven 
30c.; 4 in a box, hemstitched and printed, 25c. 

FOR GENERAL USE WE THINK THE CABIN Bae 
best of all Traveling Bags. Opens in the middle 
the top, Just as much room inside of it when openas 
when shut. Can’t say that ofany os fey 
Nearest like it is the Club Bag. Not ig for its 
sizeasaCatin Bag, but wonder: Sny big, just the same. 

“Any other worthy Bag shape that is to be had. 

4 Jon Grain ehepper Club Bag, riveted p20. 8 Same, 

i“ "inch Alligator Club riveted 

ach ts Bag, 6.2 Same, 

tontierec ne: Street. 


know of 





stmas Cards, Booklets. Feo Chestn' 
The longest, fullest Book Store = 








» ber Book News 
Hol ti ligay Boo Books, with Wascdits pitatbatin wal x 

If mame for samples say as as be 
babes f fina. If you write for dl ebay} how they're 
to be sent,—mail, express, or 

JOHN WANAMAKER, 
adalphis. 
iw, Ayplin 





ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury Street, 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON, 
BAXTER C. SWAN, 

MANUFACTURER O 


‘CHURCH, HALL . 


AND LODGE WORK 
Oe 











Furniture. Send for 
Stained Glass, R. GEI 


CHURCH ESS Soest try. kates 
CHURCH LODCE & PARLOR 


FURNITURE 


a: + ow r ae Ac = tpe om, Maen. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNER3, $1.50 to $10. 


Silk >| merino. Alse 
fron banner stands, 756, 


Send for illustrated 
price-list. 
Cc. A. HART @ CO., 
133 N. 3d St., 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


PULPITS §J. & R. LAMB, 
CHAIRS [59 Carmine 8t., 


























BANNER New York. 


CHURCH 





















{BLTIONS, cies 


a business 
Bieeienter sapere 49 era 4 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
hool vit Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells, 
tae Ay, aga | Gata RURCeES, 
0) ce an 
H. McSHAN NE E & CO. Add 


eenain Be 


Church ch Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 


Over one hundred st ‘les 
wees’ er Reflecton and 
flector Chandeli 
bn apne enor ure, Catalogues 

lease state wants. 

WHEELER BFFLFOTOR 00. 
20 Washington St. hed 88 E. Lake St, 
Boston. Mass. hicago. TLL 
14 South Rroad St. Philadelphia. Pe 


INCREASE YOUR LIGHT. 


We propose to send by mail a sample bur- 
ner Phat will double your light, never 

break chimney, extinguish like gas with 
safety, fit the lam poe 7 ros — Wr me 


rey Cost One r each. 
W. EN ER, 520 Bt Philadelp! phis,” 


HURCH LICHTS. 


HSN Ro noon a Dee ri  onsciny “ “New York, 
Lamps, send for r catalogue, 














Mention this paper. 














and Wixtares 
mo. WORTH DOINC. 


Steel Co., Limited, Beayer 
Hartman 











“(OOD SENSE” 
CORDED CC CORSET WAISTS 
are for them. 
eee jPRRENT tr miter r oF Con 
PT pean oe ath ae tg 


w Dor tihansented ciecnlarpor the Paten' 
Wise boos bint ond chats Pacont Breck Phakeee gua 
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“CHLIDEMA” 


Is the name of a new Carpet manufactured by 


‘JNO. & JAMES DOBSON, 
Falls of Schuylkill Carpet Mi:ls. 


This announcement is made that you may 
avail yourself of the first opportunity to visit 
our store and see this new fruit of the carpet 
loom. We want the criticisms of all lovers of 
art on this latest production, 

All interested in seeing the best the nation 
can do in this Centennial year should see the 
CHLIDEMA CARPET. 

Those who need a carpet to harmonize with 
the latest style of draperies should purchase the 
CHLIDEMA. 

The quality is the finest made, and the colors. 
end patterns the work of an artist. 

‘One of the principal features of the Carpet is 
the border, which is woven on, thereby Avoiding, 
the mitres at the corners and adding te its beauty 
and durability. 

Can furnish them to suit rooms of any size, 

In addition to the above, we are prepared to 

show a large line of carpets of all grades, of the 
latest styles and colorings. 
' In our “BARGAIN DEPARTMENT" will 
be found Wiltons, Axminsters, Velvets, Body 
Brussels, and Ingrains, as well as the Tapestry 
Brussels we have been offering at such reduced 
prices, No one should lose this opportunity to 
secure such great bargains. 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 
809, 611, & 818 Chestnat Street, Philadelphia: 


SILKS. 


James McCreery & Co.|— 


announce a continuance of 
their special sale ef Black Silks 
during this week, and, in addi- 
tion thereto, they will offer 200 

eces of Colored Silks. in Satin 

éaves at 85 cents. .They are 
worth $1.25, and contain the 
most select colorings now in 
use. 





A personal examination or by 
sample is solicited. 


eee 


Broadway and lU1th 8t.,. 
New York. 


THE FINEST |S THE BEST 
FOR YOU TO PRESENT. 


THE GREAT HOLIDAY GIFTS 








CONFECTIONS 
CHOCOLATE 


in $1, $2. $3, $4, and $5 Boxes. 


STEPHEN F, WHITMAN & SON, | 


8. W. Cor. 12th and Market Sts, 
tate 


CANDY “2255 








Psi: ‘Corinna Fegtivela, 
1226 Market at., Peli, 















OUR SUPERB REPRODUCTIONS OF 


~ CHRIST BEFORE PILATE,” 
“CHRIST ON CALVARY.” 


The First and Only Reproduction of the Latter in this Country. 





These magnificent works of aft are neither old-time chromos nor ordinary engravings, The first is 
an exquisite photo-etching, in which the lights and shades are faithfully portrayed, while at the same 
time the beautiful life-like effects produced by the great painting are preserved. Our artist, who has 
charge of the work, unhesitatingly claims that it is far superior to any other representation of this 
great painting. The subdaed tone ahd exquisite tints of this photo-etching present a striking contrast 
to the gaudy colored: chromo representations on the market, er to thé indistinct and feeble effects of the 
line of imitation steel-plate productions, “Christ on Calvary,” the companion piece, is executed for 
us by the mezzo-gravure process, which far surpasses any other for softness of tone, vigor of action, and 
general superiority of execution. Thé twe pictures ‘together appeal in the highest degree to the reli- 
gious sentiment, as well 9s to the artistic taste, refinement, and culture of every nationality and 


PRICE, $1.00 EACH. 


We send both to one address postpaid for $1.50, or 


‘== PRESENTED: 


every subscriber 
to the AMERICAN 
AGRIGULTURIST 
for 1888: ( > ean or German, $1.50 a year), on sending 10 cents extra for mailing, making 
$1.60 in all. Send for sample of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and fall descriptions of the 
pictures. Address 


0. JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 751. Broadway, New York. 


Canvassers for the above Wanted Everywhere, 
MOST LIBERAL INDUCEMENTS, 





PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND ld GO. 


Capital, 5 









to in sinking tase by oo =a 


jo aia 





















USTRATED GATALOOUE 
Ts oy st Hit, is on FREE | 
bana fail wt? me 


Address 
&,00., tay Ae NEW JERSEY. 


























The best Farm, 6 vem | MASON ORGAN LSPS Slat 
eoas mate G HAMLIN PIANO) #.Pemis- times 
cr, A: rs in & bart 
peas BRC - ORGANS == fA ee 
: Sel ea 
x pson ’s Fine Pianes cgi ny 

sera se Ga oes be faeces 

NGRAVED CARDS BY MAIL 

: 22 | Eapeveersets 
BURPEE’S SEEDS yririne PAPERS BY MAIL 





W: Kfice Barpes @ be., Phtindsivbla, Pa. 


ee arse 


Ttts You 


round double the e gun th ~~ bythe qutre quire 
for sang mgtey. All the Ne 
LatestSt yles, mple © book. 


Wits BilOARIMEA GE. SeaseesPule 





lal qretgs of way to bay, by pt 








New York. went woany add 
ae Ane in WEDDING i car OTT ae: (w ao) 





/NTAT! TO gf 49 184 Devonshire St. 
bala Romie Bug tcahole Ai ace \- 
aes oars cd 4 




















Office in cogpenes Bullding, 
308 md 310 WALNUT STREET, 
Cash Capital. 4 6500,000.00 


@ for Re-h anaes wid 
iad Niatter <i ‘cis tescninies” “ vm, MESS 8FE69 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1887, 
$2,201,858.c64. 


: 
Sra . 


ohn T. 
i aii 
anions ay re Walt 
SOMA H. MONTECNTAT seer. 


KEY fart ae reais 


Prien 
are nest isn 








Fe one 


ae 











a Hai ta on ed ror frit hi 
LORIO with delig 
on the North gua fo i 
Edasn, So mallecnoadeol ace nel 3m — 
plete system of water w. rorks ang tape 
abicterms, Addrem SEVILLE © stig Bes 
able 
N YOUNG. Preside STA ne 
MCINTOSH & 
Ba _— ay . eke ve bela dticiee 
Investm: Sabwubidents. Particular 





attention civen to the stor ent of Trust Fu 
PRLRAROE A 80 

J wes epliband LOAN AGESTTS, 

Bespiistons, of MORTGAGES, 


GUARANTEED 5 Faia BONDS. ¢ 
eye Aba ctae sae, 


Office, 187 Bre ase, 


THE REALESTATE TRUSTCO, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, F 
No. 1840 CHESTNUT STREET. - 


BANKING & ee eek n 


Gara ich tt 
are eg Lite i Insurance Co., New York. 


YOU HAVE LIVED AND Wen. 
For example of its operation address the Company, 
giving your age, 


10° CHAS, in ST oe di ns 
0. M, GROSBY, Box — 


T. B. SWEET, Pres. Sy 
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_Paid-up case Re” Th i$ Aviet Mortgeges, 6% 


THE GIRARD 
Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co., 


2020 ree ST. eee 


PEN GERIAN 


TEEL PENS 
|___ Are the Jom 


























anak ia te at PRAM, 
vis, LAKEMAN 40 "iaaP ver 








(JOS 
STEEL PENS 


Sorp By ALL DEALER'S Turougnour Tie WV! 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOS HON lay 

















eat ofaztenen® 


bi inate 
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Tees ae 
yen 
fory. Kelsay &Co..Mer 

















147—149 North Sth &t., 


4 RISTMAS CIFTS FOR Y tovo. cies per oct ai for lars@ rT 
Wo Toy ne OR BOYS. dfwork. seating Hgre Mi. Yotty ath om Ad — 
Fane el QEND 6 CENTS f les of 
The Harmieye Gun cee = a acy i ng, Beinbe sink ENTS for les of the famous cus Tne, B FITTING © = SH IRT 
Fires im é v s or jaundried 
balls. Can't break fe Puta! 8 Char : Satal 
windows or do harm. ch dyad nd aad Mention this paper. Pants Oo. istomner Bt, Dactor tine” rrmetty se, a Philadelphia, Pane? 




















HOW THE LITTLE ONES DO IMI- 
TATE US. 


Very true. Keep your house clean with Sapolio, 
and when they get old they will do the same. 


**As the is branch grows.” 
Teach your use 
es they wil cnaya bo Tey wat 
of it yh next —e 
No.7. (Copyright, 1887.3 
Iu 
lndler?. 
ENEMIES 
portions \nan ever before of the 
ag yy of The Sunday School Times wish 


‘to preserve their papers and have them in 
convenient form for reference. The new 
9 of Binders whief are now ready are 


“Pull cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 
ee wane 
Full cloth, 4, stamped. ‘sf 
eineinens, 75 conta, apd 10 cents additional 
Batts ee malo’ 


Cloth; and, fuller’s board, flexible. “An 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 

a inde ine 60 cents, and 10 cents additional 

itv or more;40 cents each, and, if mailed, 

The flexible Rinses makes a handier 

volume for the er, while the stiff 

Binder may be somewhat Pane for the 

pormuanent P reservation of the 


‘Address J ohn D. Wattles, 1081 Wainat 
Btreet, se eee Pa. 


=. BORTES 





FA NORTH & C0, | Sok Sale Aeris, 


ie Ae AURTH @ Os Sole Agents, 


SAUAHBRAH Oriental Entertainments 
t w Pt overs others for churebes Sunlay- 
sre bay he Poon addven Ontmae Leo 
TURE BuREav, & W. fd se ee St. New York. | 


ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. | 
























Sevan See nes ™. ¥. 








__PDecember 17, 1887, 








ATHERINE OWEN, au- 


thor of “Ten Dollars 
Enough” and “Perfect 
Bread,” writes: 

**Bread and rolls made with one- 


third Cerealine are — beautifully 
white, light and delicious, the former 
having better keeping qualities than 
bread made without it. I find this — 
quality also in cakes. To those 
made with a small quantity of but- 


ter, which are usually dry after the second day, the addition of 
Cerealine gives a pound-cake-like texture, and they are as good at the 
end of a week as they are the day after baking.” 

“ Cerealine Flakes” for sale by all grocers at twenty cents 4 package. 


A” ro 




















The Lesson Calendar for 1888 is 
_ of thesame character as the 
one issued 1887, but is far more 


béautiful. Tt is arranged to hang 
in the scholar’s room, and it gives 
the fall text of the lesson and also 
the golden text for each Sunday. 
All the lessons of the year are thus 
iven in the one ee The 
essons are not together in a 
sae hog hang Rat ingenious wire 
When . week has passed 
by, the leaf for that week is turned 
m the wits maaer, and takes its 
place back the other leaves. It 
ts the pre = thing published in 
m, the line of the Sunda&y-school les- 
~.* gons, and re Ta fee could 
be more helpft 








We expect 


style, i 


WE LIKE IT, AND YOU WILL. 


We are not offering untried qualities vege § from home nor on our counters. 


the 


folks. a thousand miles awa, 
Srerfter fnaveectemedte: Towne gps 
This $16 ready-made suit is of a 
We have used it year after year. 
it sammer and winter. 
It will be a ph suit for its substanti 
ts long service till it seems as if there’s no wear out of it. 


ut that will not be found fault with. 


tobe as sure of the goods we pre- 


ir fingers. 
maliby-ws have odlias to call “our own.” 


We have used 80 much of it We have used 
This is ype winter weight. 


‘and comfortable looks, its quiet 


Of course it’s all wool. Mixtures of gray: 


$16 will seem little enough for #. 


Send for samples. The feel of # is honest. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


OAH EAL IX, 


SiXTH AND MARKET STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 





mo QL LO OF ROSE, 


Pode Coguninerot the North 





~ RECORD YEAR BOOK 








"| CLASSICAL PIANIST. 








Music Books for Young and Ol 


No nicer book has appeared for a long time than © 


Songs and Games for the Little Ones. 


_ By GznrnupE WaLxkerr and Hannier S&S, Jenks. 
songs for the Kinder 
enor recanted 
eprint. Price 


JINGLE BELLS. 
LAUDAMTS. “areal nae Ladle Cllees (o4.06 25 


DRICK and F. L. Rittr of V: 
and supertor collectio ee 


OLD SWEET STORY, a Pg ou 
LomD.(e inspiring, as Popa HDAY seartontdion ou 
Tor EAst of tg Carelet 

CHL IRENS DIADEM. Go Ciy'tew Bantayechoot 


1.) N 
Citosau et pie pieces, sea" os Sees. 


me st pe of 
Primary Prine, 32 00. 
’ 


8. wit "One o of thePve ndep § Seed 


rate composers. 
_ Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C, H, Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


THE BEST XMAS MUSIC! 


DR. DOANE’S NEW CHRISTM AS CANTATA: 


Waiting for Santa Claus. 2°85 OY. Merry 


Son; Interesting 
Dial os 
any 








lendid Effects. © 
hool afier FOUN Neonedroals, mF 


Sent on receipt of 25 cents, 


heed 


DR. LOWRY’S NEW CHRISTMAS SERVICE: 
The True Light. ¥oxtsppropristecripture Seles, 


tions, new and mel 
admirably arranged and adapted for 
Christmas times, on Sunday, or any other day. 


Sent ior 5 cents; $4.00 per 100 copies... 


Christmas Annual No. 18. 
the best authors. Furnishes an abu: 
fal songs for Ch as gathering. 
Sent for 4 cents; $3.00 per 100. 


A beautiful collee 
tion of Carols by 
mGnnae of ele 


ANTHEMS, a baba Lremigene Bb we = oN ee ef ra, 
issued in wes eng years, can be fur: 
Tt senton soptianan 


- BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 B. 9th St, New York. 


81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


HRISTMAS 
. SELECTIONS, 


Lath goat em Lect 


sient kind. Very ie ae 





Bervice 
i | abstr “gore fe ee 
a | Serra ‘ach, ta Beta per dong sacs Paseo game 
_. Christmas Cheer, No. 2, 
A 


collection of ‘ic for sch b boirs amar. 
Hanger soloists, ete, gy 8 ay eh : the 


the above may be had from booksellers gener- 








sity. from Ward & Drummond, New York, or 
from the publisher, W. J. SHUEY, Dayioun, O.. 
The Ta Bo Pulse Ie 
100 copies, $30 Send for r clreo 4 
SONGS: |= + ¥- inions of 
workers. ties Ha same author, — 
es, 100 copies, 
Cong’! S. $s. and Put Pub. “Society. Boston and re cage. 
fa CHILDREN & aL 
mE 2: ene have seen & 


PILGRIM FOR THE E SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
best wich Five, iticsandSunday-sehool 
YMNS: eTUNE 


A new 
vais only 


Postpaid -B0 | Single copy porta paid: 


ae Je rneeiiemina a, ee 


fap 
- 





saa an O ORG PLAX 


ats tad 






































rockin, N.Y. ns has been prevented with @ quantity 64 pp. 
sealed copper ous Sires | yy 6 ee Apostles’ Creed, etc. 
om the cheslioner “Tate hes bean ban in specially Sunday-school echolar and church-goer needs it oe 
imported bo Bad sil he sole x Ww. ee a eee 6 cents single copy by mail. 
Peg rity in quamantocd” yy Ay yon .E: WA DT ie Geneseo, N. ¥. 
fifa Christmas nt. Al the ed will : 
be to com: eipreen ae the ttee, ‘6 99 
ders by. allo eee wiite =| “The Wondrous Birth,’ 
By BAY end BEAVERSON. 
gee ae 66 9 MUSIC ee ee 
of. im |  ‘‘Joyous Sounds, SELF |fiisisisricnr, Mpls came 
, By STERRITT. T AUGHT |: accompaniments, tnotoutle "aess 
Paper? ped ete |e 
a aS. H. BONER & CO., Publishers, NOW READY-THE F 
ape s. 1102 Chestnut Street, Ph BANNER oy fi Ag 
mean seezem | scr [ges es GLAD HALLELUIANS fee HER, "BOOK 
+ OWT emsis 0 Uaisd Gees Papas Be SS Sprien pat per dong ib per bande. Pee tat yg — 
x TEal direct from to the eavtic b., 92) Arch St. Phila., Pa. P 
mb of sew ts ws pound seat ou Fecal = OIR ql ORYz Pr AIS age IES 
BES Baie woe containing am camp copy ofthe alancat Vie si ts Ti $3.60. 
©0., Cinetnnatt, ©. 
Spee Say nese Sane | GATES Toe eee oritiy 
“Subscribe ¥ Rae AR panier se fee eA pe pect 





The Handay ehool Times intends io adult only edvertsemenis thai are trustworthy, Ghvuld however — Sn guud suandiike be tank vartanaly linasted 











